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From the archives of the Pillsbury 
Institute of Flour Milling History 


HH AS THEN 


Only More So! This is a reproduction of a booklet issued by Pillsbury, back in 
1892. It tells how Pillsbury even then was helping to feed people of all nations. 

Today, Pillsbury is again helping to “feed the nations of the earth.”’ Pillsbury 
products—many of them unheard of and undeveloped in 1892—are on the tables of 
hungry millions from Finland to Madagascar. 

The problem of feeding the world is a greater one today than it was half a hundred years 
ago. But Pillsbury, too, is greater . . . in skill, experience, capacity. So, fortunately, 
in fulfilling our wartime—and now our new peacetime—responsibilities to 
the hungry of other nations, we have never needed to compromise on the quantity 
and quality of those products we supply to America’s bakers and to America’s homes. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co.. 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


It Takes a Heap of Planning 


TO ATTAIN 
REAL PLANT EFFICIENCY 




















lr takes experienced planning, too. 


The kind that Jones-Hettelsater engineers can give you. 


Things move faster these days. To keep pace 
with competition for business that lies just ahead, you 
must have production efficiency. It is your only assur- 
ance of competitive cost of production, your only 


guarantee of superior product quality. 


Now is the time to do that job, and Jones- 
Hettelsater engineers can help you. They are special- 
ists in flour and feed mill and grain elevator construc- 
tion. They have the “know how” that insures a max- 


imum production with the greatest economy. 


J ONES Pisum  enstrsiction Company 


‘Designers and Builders for Millers and the —American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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A good formula can’t guarantee good 
bread. There is plenty of skill and 
craftsmanship required, too. Much of 
that skill depends on the baker, but 
part of it is the miller’s job also. 




















a ae To get maximum baking results even 
from the best wheats requires experi- 
ence and knowledge. For that, the 
baker must rely on the miller. 


There is plenty of that vital milling 
skill in ISMERTA. It is milled to 
make good bread. And when you buy 
ISMERTA you can be sure that it 
provides the baker full opportunity to 
make the most of his own baking 
technique. 
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SMERT-HINCKE 










ISMERTA 








THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 





1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 





She'll Remember The 
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Brand That Isn’t There 





Once a housewife discovers that 
the colorful brand printed on 
your flour bag in Bemis Washout 
Inks really washes out easily and 
quickly, you can be sure she’ll be 
a repeat customer. Because Bemis 
Washout Inks leave no tell-tale 
blemishes, each bag gives her a 
valuable bonus of cloth. 


Since Bemis Washout Inks 
were introduced, hundreds of 


(THANKS TO BEMIS WASHOUT INKS) 





women have written to Bemis to 
tell how much they appreciate 
the ease with which bag cloth 
can be converted to practical 
home use. Many report that not 
even a washboard rubbing is 
necessary to remove all traces 
of ink. 


Give your flour bags the plus 
value of Bemis Washout Inks. 


Ask your Bemis representative. 















BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit - East Pepperell + Houston « Indian- 
apolis «Kansas City + Los Angeles + Louisville » Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile » New Orleans + New York City 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Orlando * Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. * St. Lovis * Salina * Salt Lake Ci 

San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


@ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 
present experienced management. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 

F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 

A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 



















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KINO 









Ever since POLAR BEAR 
flour first was milled, nearly 
half a century ago, it has been 
a leader in giving extra quality 
and extra baking value. And 
today’s POLAR BEAR is fully 
worthy of that tradition. 








FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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CHEMURGY, THE GRAIN SURPLUS CURE 


By J. L. Welsh 


Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
article comprises a portion of the 
text of an address delivered by Mr. 
Welsh at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association at Omaha, Neb. 
Mr. Welsh has retired from the pres- 
idency of this association after serv- 
ing two terms. He is president of 
the Butler-Welsh Grain Co. and an 
official of the Farm Crops Process- 
ing Corp., both of Omaha. 

¥ Y¥ 


E have been unjustly blamed 
W in the past and we will be 

blamed again if prices de- 
cline to unprofitable levels after sur- 
pluses begin piling up following 
World War II. 

We must always keep in mind that 
all of our depressions are the result 
of “surpluses” and never the result 
of “deficit production.” Surpluses 
not only reduce the prices in our 
own nation, but as we sell them in 
export to the rest of the world they 
depress world markets and, when we 
subsidize the movement into the 
markets of the world, we further de- 
press their prices. Then the nations 
of Europe begin to build up barriers 
against our incoming grain in the 
form of tariffs to keep our grain 
out of their markets so that their 
farming industry may prosper. 

Never were we in the grain trade 
believers in the “philosophy of scar- 
city” that the new deal tried many 
years so unsuccessfully as a solution 
for our farm problems. What the 
grain trade would like is full produc- 
tion on every acre of land that can 
be tilled, consistent with the. preser- 
vation of our soil and its fertility, 
and a fair price for farm products 
which would return parity for the 
farmer. 

I realize it is not a popular thing 
to talk about surpluses and low prices 
in times of high prices and pros- 
perity, but neither do we want to 
sit idly by and place ourselves in 
a position of complaining about 
others who try to solve our problems 
when we ourselves have no solution 
to offer. 

So, let’s take a look into the fu- 
ture and see whether or not we are 
to have surpluses after this World 
War II that has just ended. Many 
of you have heard talks that I have 
made giving what I considered facts 
to substantiate the certainty of sur- 
pluses in the coming years, and I 
am not going to repeat them here. 
I am just going to give you a few 
facts about the great agricultural 
revolution that has taken place in 
our nation in the past few years. 
The benefits of science and invention 
applied to agriculture have brought 
about the most amazing and the 
greatest increase in agricultural pro- 
duction since the invention of the 
plow. The farmer has benefited by 
better seed, such as hybrid seed corn, 
better methods of soil preservation, 
better means of preservation of sub- 
soil moisture, contour farming, along 
with the speeding up of farming that 
has resulted from tractors, combines, 
corn pickers, and other farm equip- 
ment. Close to 12,000,000 horses and 
mules have been eliminated from our 
farms and replaced by upwards of 
2,000,000 tractors. This has released 
more than 40,000,000 acres of crop 
and pasture land from feed for work 
stock to food for market. One man 
with a tractor today can and is farm- 


ing an entire section of 640 acres 
of wheat land easily in our semi- 
arid country of the West. There has 
been a machine recently invented 
and now in use that reduces the 
labor from 24 hours per acre to one 
half hour per acre. Farmers are now 
prepared to produce 30% above pre- 
war levels and projecting this in- 
crease into the future, our Depart- 


ment of Agriculture estimates there 
are nearly 20,000,000 acres that will 
be put under irrigation by 1950. They 
also estimate there will be produced 
in 1950 as much foodstuffs as our 
bumper crop of 1944 on 38,000,000 
less seeded acres. 

This leaves us with three reasons 
why we will produce surpluses. First, 
better farming methods that I have 


mentioned. Second, improved man- 
power situation as a result of the 
boys returning from the war. Third, 
the temporary guarantee of high 
prices. I am not again going into 
my many arguments as to why we 
will not be able to find an export 
market, and I will simply ask you 
to accept this as a fact. 
(Continued on page 18.) 








A FEW GOOD 
TERRITORIES 


OPEN FOR 
BROKERAGE 


CONNECTIONS 


CORRESPONDENCE 
CONFIDENTIAL 








The 


CONSOLIDATED FLour MiILLs Co. 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Kansas’ Largest Independent Millers 
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port Breakdown Remedies Sought 





January Commercial 
Wheat Export Set 
at 17,169,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C—Commercial ex- 
ports of about 17,169,000 bus of 
wheat and wheat flour equivalent to 
Europe, North Africa and South 
America during January have been 
authorized by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This is in addition to an unan- 
nounced quantity to be made avail- 
able to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration for 
shipment to European countries re- 
ceiving relief. UNRRA needs will be 
supplied from government-owned 
stocks. 

About 10,753,000 bus were author- 
ized for shipment through regular 
trade channels to Europe, North 
Africa and South America. Buying 
countries must deal with private 
traders. 

An additional 6,415,000 bus will be 
shipped to France and French North 
Africa under previous arrangements 
made with the United States govern- 
ment. 

The department specified that not 
more than about 8,728,800 bus of the 
January commercial export authori- 
zation may be in the form of wheat. 
The balance must be flour. 

Officials estimated that exports of 
American wheat from July 1 to Jan. 
1 will total about 175,000,000 bus. 

They expect exports the first half 
of 1946 to run between 175,000,000 
and 225,000,000 bus. 

The export of wheat is being con- 


trolled by authorization, officials said, 
to assure equitable distribution of 
supplies available for export among 
importing countries needing Ameri- 
can grain. 

The authorizations for exports in 
January through regular trade chan- 
nels included: de 

France, 4,189,500 bus; Belgium, 1,- 
293,600; The Netherlands, 883,300; 
United Kingdom, 2,387,200; Norway, 
112,900; Spain, 338,700; Tangier, 149,- 
200; Portugal, 373,000; Switzerland, 
309,590; Finland, 298,400, and Brazil, 
522,000. 





OFFICIALS REVIVE SOLID TRAIN 
SHUTTLE IDEA ON WHEAT 


CCC Stocks Out as Milling Wheat Source — Processors 
May Face Even Stiffer Competition in Obtaining 
Grain—Industry Opposition Expected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY . 


Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 





Federation Recommends State 
Department Cut Wheat Exports 


Chicago, Ill—A move to take the matter of growing scarcity of wheat 
available to United States mills up to top policy government channels was 
started this week by the Millers National Federation in a recommendation 
to the State Department that allocations of wheat for foreign shipment 
should be reconsidered. The No. 1 problem of the domestic milling indus- 
try at the moment is wheat supplies, federation officials stated, and they 
see little use in looking to the Commodity Credit Corp. for anything more 


than stop-gap relief. 


Citing the terrific rate at which wheat is being ex- 


ported and ground into flour, they contend that the disappearance has been 
higher than indicated by current supply statistics. Until a new and accurate 
appraisal of remaining supplies and domestic requirements can be compiled, 
the federation officials believe that the State Department should retrench 
on its contemplated foreign authorizations. 


* 


* 


* 


10-Inch Snowfall Slows Grain Inspections 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A 10-inch Christmas snow storm partially paralyzed 
all forms of transportation, but by the opening of business Wednesday morn- 
ing most industries were able to operate normally. Grain inspection service 


was considerably handicapped in railroad yards. 


Coming on top of recent 


previous falls, most of the Northwest now has 12 to 14 inches of snow on 


the ground. 





Central Wheat Allocating Agency 
Proposed to Assure Mill Stocks 


Kansas City, Mo.— With wheat 
scarcity approaching a crisis stage, 
millers have been flooding Washing- 
ton with urgent pleas to restore the 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat sales 
program to millers. The government 
agency on Dec. 19 stopped sales to 
mills when the total reached ap- 
proximately the 5,000,000-bu mark, 
declaring that further sales would 
disrupt the agency’s commitments 
for export for foreign relief. 

CCC officials have been adamant in 
their refusal to restore the millers’ 
program, apparently because the 
State Department has been inflexible 
in its determination to fill agree- 
ments made on European relief. Un- 
derstanding of the present plight of 
domestic millers has not penetrated 
into that rarefied atmosphere as yet, 
but it seems apparent that any re- 
versal of the CCC position will prob- 
ably have to come from the interna- 
tional policy makers, and the Mill- 
ers National Federation is making 
every effort to present its case. 

A series of conferences of grain 
men and millers with Senator Reed 
of Kansas, took place last week in 
Kansas City, when the senator was 
told in detail the paradoxical story 
of how the government and the farm- 





er unwittingly are cornering the na- 
tion’s biggest wheat crop. 


Senator Reed Makes Proposal 


The upshot of the meetings was a 
proposal wired by Senator Reed to 
C. C. Farrington, head of the grain 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, that a central gov- 
ernment authority assume the re- 
sponsibility of allocating CCC wheat 
between millers and foreign buyers. 
“The amount of wheat in this coun- 
try is sufficient for all probable 
needs up to the end of this crop 
year,’ Senator Reed’s message said. 
“The problem is to so handle this 
wheat as to meet the various urgent 
requirements, domestic as well as ex- 
port.” 

A further point stressed at the 
conferences with Senator Reed was 
that allowance should be made in 
any sales to mills for out-of-position 
wheat holdings and variations in pro- 
tein content of wheat owned. 

In Washington last week, Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, said that an effort would be 
made to obtain an adequate supply 
of wheat for millers, but did not re- 
veal the solution for the present im- 
passe that he had in mind. 


Meanwhile, data is being collected 
on the exact wheat position of the 
milling industry. Present  indica- 
tions are that mills have enough 
wheat on hand for around 20 days’ 
operations as an average, although 
some stocks are as low as 10 days’ 
and in two instances in Texas mills 
are reported to be already shut down 
for lack of wheat. The situation is 
about the same in all sections. 

Mill wheat ownership in terms of 
grain actually on hand, plus con- 
tracts for wheat “to arrive,” is sub- 
stantially greater than this. But the 
large portion of the contracts specify 
payment of storage charges for two 
to five months and it is doubtful if 
this wheat will be shipped to mills 
until the storage has been earned. 
Recent market arrivals have been 
limited to a point where millers 
probably are not replacing an av- 
erage of more than 20% of their 
current heavy grind, which is close 
to capacity. 


Farmer Holding Basic Factor 
Wheat market troubles go much 
deeper than the withdrawal of CCC 
wheat, and any restoration of that 
program cannot be more than a tem- 
(Continued on page 36.) 


Washington, D. C.—Radical reme- 
dies to expedite the movement of 
wheat from all the major terminals 
to ports for export to Europe are be- 
ing studied by government and grain 
trade representatives and probably 
will result in a recommendation that 
the railroads run solid trains of grain 
cars from the interior points to 
ports. This proposal was contem- 
plated last year, but was rejected 
after industry protests and other ob- 
jections voiced by shippers of mili- 
tary freight. 

Consideration of such drastic steps 
results from the bogging down of the 
wheat export program, which is 
slated to move approximately 30,000,- 
000 bus monthly, a goal that has not 
been maintained and which now 
threatens to break down completely 
at a time when European needs are 
at their peak. 


Export Failure Foreseen 


Indications of failure of the ex- 
port program have been foreseen for 
some weeks, resulting from the delay 
of farmers in marketing their hold- 
ings and the policy of forward buy- 
ing by millers of country elevator 
stocks which are being held for fu- 
ture delivery. 

The shutting off of sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat to mills 
in the Southwest brought the serious- 
ness of the situation clearly into 
focus. The CCC during recent weeks 
has sold approximately 5,000,000 bus 
of wheat to southwestern millers who 
claimed that they were unable to ob- 
tain supplies to continue operation. 

Millers had been demanding that 
the CCC liberalize its sales policy, 
particularly the exporting mills which 
wanted to obtain wheat in quantities 
that would cover them for the full 
limit of their forward sales position 
under the subsidy program. Only 
last week the Millers National Fed- 
eration flour co-ordinator was pre- 
pared to ask for a broad liberaliza- 
tion of the CCC wheat sales policy 
as a means of expediting the flour ex- 
port program. Previously, CCC offi- 
cials at the national office said that 
all CCC stocks in the Southwest were 
earmarked for export. 

The full import of conditions 
dawned on the grain trade and mill- 
ers in the Southwest, where CCC 
officials from the Kansas City office 
stated emphatically that further sales 
from CCC stocks would not be avail- 
able to the milling industry, but in- 
stead, it was clearly indicated that 
the CCC would be an active buyer 
of wheat in competition with the 
mills to obtain wheat for the govern- 
ment commitments. 


Lake Closing a Factor 


With the closing of lake navigation 
and the Albany elevator facilities it 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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COMPLAINTS RISE, BUT BERGER 


HOLDS OFF ON FEED ORDER 


Washington, Oregon Emergency Deliveries Lead Other 
States to Expect Similar Relief—Maldistribution 
Within State Limits Difficult to Correct 


Washington, D. C.—Whatever im- 
provement that has been effected in 
the over-all protein dislocation has 
not been felt within state levels, con- 
tinuing complaints from widespread 
areas reveal. Congressional recogni- 
tion of the prevailing conditions is 
noted in accumulating queries from 
members of Congress over possible 
relief moves that have been directed 
to Walter Berger, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture feed chief. 

Critics of the prevailing conditions 
exist in all classes of feed manufac- 
turers, small and large. Some of the 
most vigorous demands for action 
have originated from companies 
which are by no means small and 
each complaint suggests reinstate- 
ment of some form of government 
control to equalize distribution among 
all types of feed companies. 

Mr. Berger has been the center of 
steady calls for aid from every sec- 
tion of the country and it has only 
been through his persuasive and 
prompt action that broad general re- 
lief actions have been taken to bal- 
ance distribution between states. 
During the past week he has been 
able to channel substantial quanti- 
ties of vegetable proteins to Oregon 
and Washington to bring deliveries 
in these states up to a comparable 
level with other areas. 

In citing these voluntary industry 

actions, Mr. Berger stated that they 
have led consumers in other states 
to look for similar emergency deliv- 
eries. Only where government rec- 
ords, as compiled from industry re- 
ports, reveal that monthly state ton- 
nage has fallen seriously below that 
of last year can diverted deliveries be 
made. 
‘ Some advocates of the reinstate- 
ment of a set-aside order fail to take 
into consideration the fact that a 
100% set-aside might have the effect 
of actually cutting back deliveries to 
some states which are now obtaining 
more proteins than were delivered in 
a corresponding period last year, Mr. 
Berger stated. In expanding this 
topic Mr. Berger pointed out that in 
states like California, for example, 
protein deliveries for November ac- 
tually exceeded those of the corre- 
sponding month of 1944 by 7%. 

The shortage in that area, despite 
higher rate of protein deliveries, is 
due to the large increase in poultry 
over 1944. California protein con- 
suming poultry units exceeded last 
year by nearly 30%, according to 
government reports. Government of- 
ficials are firm in their statements 
that additional proteins will not be 
diverted to feed excessive poultry 
flocks. It is up to the producers in 
these states to cut back their poultry 
expansion. 

The USDA appears at a loss to 
remedy maldistribution within state 
limits even through the use of fur- 
ther government controls. In Wis- 
consin, for example, complaints have 
been made to members of Congress 
by feed plants over their inability 
to obtain straight meal, yet the dis- 
tribution report from that state 
shows that deliveries have not fallen 
below those for the same month last 


year. The same amount of protein 
is being delivered, but appears to be 
going to new customers. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Berger states that two 
large processors of meal have in- 
structed their salesmen not to open 
new accounts during this period of 
acutely light supply. 

A factor that is lost sight of in 
this whole problem, according to gov- 
ernment Officials, is the utter break- 
down of Office of Price Administra- 
tion price enforcement and compliance 
in the field. Field reports from the 
trade indicate that corn and other 
feed grains are moving only at black 
market prices and the whole swap- 
ping or trade-back development is 
seen as a “gray” market, on the 
fringe of the price law and extremely 
difficult to detect. It is argued at 
the USDA that the swap require- 
ment of one commodity for another 
as a qualification of a sale of a want- 
ed ingredient is a tie-in just as much 
as the more flagrant condition of 
requiring a buyer to take an un- 
wanted commodity to obtain a scarce 
commodity. 

Although Mr. Berger is still far 
from satisfied with the limited im- 
provement that has developed volun- 
tarily within the feed industry, he is 
hopeful that it will continue and 
there is little possibility that an offi- 
cial order will be issued until after 
Jan. 1, unless heated congressional 
pressure is put on the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Even that possibility is 
remote as Washington will close for 
a four-day holiday over Christmas to 
be followed by a three-day holiday 
over New Year’s. During the holiday 
season Congress will recess and it is 
probable that any outcropping of 
congressional demand for action will 
be put over until that body meets 
again after the first of the year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOAN TO BRITISH FAVORS 
AGRICULTURE—ANDERSON 


Washington, D. C.—The agreement 
between representatives of the Unit- 
ed States and of the United Kingdom, 
on the terms of a proposed loan ar- 
rangement, comes at an opportune 
time for American agriculture, Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, declared in a statement is- 
sued Dec. 11. 

With the war ended and with farm- 
ers of this country producing at the 
highest level in history there will 
now be plenty of most commodities 
for the people of this country and 
substantial additional supplies for ex- 
port. The proposed loan to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom would provide one more 
means of moving to Europe food and 
fiber needed there that can easily be 
spared by this country. This would, 
of course, provide broader foreign 
markets for American farm products 
and direct benefits to American 
farmers, Mr. Anderson said. 

Within the period of six years dur- 
ing which Great Britain could use 
this credit, supplies -of some farm 
products in this country might great- 
ly exceed requirements. British pur- 
chases in the past have always pro- 
vided farmers of the United States 








with their largest single foreign 
market. 

Great Britain now has undertaken 
to join us in an effort to establish a 
high level of economic activity and 
of international trade among the na- 
tions of the world. Success in this 
effort would greatly aid in the crea- 
tion of a larger, healthier market at 
home and abroad for the products 
our farmers have to sell. For these 
reasons, the Department of Agricul- 
ture is pleased that negotiations 
have been successfully concluded, the 
secretary stated. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SYRUP MACHINERY FOR 
ALCOHOL PLANT APPROVED 


Omaha, Neb.—George E. Johnson, 
president of the Farm Crops Process- 
ing Corp., announced Dec. 18 that ap- 
proval of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has been given to an applica- 
tion for $218,000 worth of surplus 
machinery which will make it pos- 
sible to produce syrup out of potatoes, 
using part of the facilities of the 
alcohol plant here. 

Plans call for full production of 
syrup about Feb. 1. Possibly some 
wheat and soft corn may be used in 
the making of syrup. 

A mold bran made at an Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, plant will be used to 
convert the potato starch into sugar. 
Upwards of 60 carloads of potatoes 
and 20,000 bus of corn will be used 
daily, half of it to be converted into 
alcohol, half into syrup. The pota- 
toes will be purchased through the 
government in Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Colorado and Idaho, Mr. Johnson 
said. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


S. ILLINOIS MILLERS NAME 
SPEAKERS FOR MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—Herman Steen, vice 
president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary, 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, and Paul Marshall, Chicago, 
will be among the speakers at the 
sixtieth semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Association. 
The meeting will be held Jan. 15 at 
the Missouri Athletic Club, St. Louis. 
Mr. Steen will speak on current sub- 
jects of importance to millers, Dr. 
Strowd will discuss problems of the 
soft wheat millers, and Mr. Marshall 
will talk about preparation for the 
subsidy termination. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY SALES HEADS 
DISCUSS NEW PROGRAM 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Plans for the 
immediate expansion of Pillsbury 
Mills’ peacetime sales activities have 
been set in motion following a con- 
ference of 28 newly-appointed region- 
al and branch bulk products sales 
managers of the company here re-~ 
cently. Details of the program were 
outlined in talks by a 13-member 
bulk products plans committee, head- 
ed by H. W. Files, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, and 
H. J. Patterson, vice president, bulk 
products sales. Other members of 
the plans committee participating 
were E. A. Larson, P. G. Thacker, 
B. F. Cruzen, W. J. Warner and D. 
J. Samson, all of Minneapolis; W. E. 
Derrick, regional vice president, New 
York, N. Y; regional managers C. C. 
Smith, Memphis, Tenn; I. C. Magh- 
ran, Buffalo, N. Y; A. I. Ingram, 
Chicago, Ill; J. R. Henderson, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and Frank C. Braden, spe- 
cial Minneapolis representative. ° 











December 25, 1945 


BEMIS ADDS PLANT 
ON PACIFIC COAST 


~<— 
Bag Company’s New Factory to Serve 
Southern California, Arizona 
and Nevada Customers 


Los Angeles, Cal.—A factory is 
being opened in this city by Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. to meet the greatly ex- 
panded needs for packaging in south- 
ern California, officials of the com- 
pany have announced. Cotton, bur- 
lap and open-mesh bags will be pro- 
duced at the new plant. 

A building just being vacated by 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. has been leased at 5401 East 
Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles. The 
building is 415 feet long and 145 feet 
wide and is ideal for bag manufac- 
turing operations, a representative 
of the Bemis organization said. A 
spur track is being built to permit 
unloading of supplies and shipment 
of finished products. 

Bemis is one of the pioneer indus- 
trial concerns on the Pacific Coast, 
having started a factory at San Fran- 
cisco in 1897. In 1904 another fac- 
tory was opened at Seattle. In 1941, 
the Bemis operations were expanded 
by the addition of multi-wall paper 
bag plants at Wilmington, Cal., and 
St. Helens, Oregon. With this new 
factory at Los Angeles, Bemis will 
have complete coverage of the Pa- 
cific Coast agricultural and industrial 
territory. 

C. H. Dekker has been appointed 
manager of the new Los Angeles 
plant. He has been with the com- 
pany for 23 years and has been in 
charge of the Los Angeles sales 
office since 1939. Mr. Dekker’s fa- 
ther was also a Bemis manager, hav- 
ing opened the San Francisco plant 
in 1897. 

Arizona and Nevada will be in- 
cluded in the plant’s territory in 
addition to southern California. The 
large number of bag users in this 
territory are thus assured of better 
service on Bemis bags than they 
have ever had before, company offi- 
cials assert. It is expected that op- 
erations will commence early in 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI ASSOCIATION 
PLANS WINTER MEETING 


Braidwood, Ill—The annual winter 
conference of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association will be 
held Feb. 4, at the Seaview Country 
Club, Absecon, N. J. All represen- 
tatives of member firms, as well as 
those of all allied and interested 
manufacturers, are eligible to attend 
the conference. 

The club is located about five miles 
from Atlantic City, where the Can- 
ners’ Convention and Grocery Trade 
Conference will be held that week. 
Therefore, the association hopes to 
take advantage of the presence there 
of many of the leading macaroni- 
noodle manufacturers who annually 
attend that conference. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERS BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
McPherson, Kansas. — Harry E. 
Reid of Memphis, southeastern sales 
manager for the Wall-Rogalsky Mill- 
ing Co., here, wiil enter the broker- 
age business on his own account, Jan. 
1. Mr. Reid has represented the 
Wall-Rogalsky company for 11 years 
in that territory, and will continue 
to handle that account in Missouri, 
Arkansas and Illinois, as well as that 
of the Hunter Milling Co., of Well- 
ington, and the Dobry Flour Mills, 
of Yukon, Okla., in the Southeast. 
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MONOGRAPH ON FLOUR 
SUMMARIZES RESEARCH 


—<o— 
“White Vs. Brown Flour,” Published 
by Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Now Being Distributed 


Newark, N. J.—The observations 
and conclusions of scientists who 
have studied the nutritional qualities 
of white and whole wheat flour are 
contained in a book recently pub- 
lished and now being distributed by 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. Dr. 
F. L. Dunlap, consulting cereal chem- 
ist for that company, is the author. 

The book, titled “White vs. Brown 
Flour,” is a compilation from the lit- 
erature and presents all of the per- 
tinent information upon the subject 
that Dr. Dunlap has assembled in his 
years of study. Its bibliography con- 
tains 336 citations of research re- 
ports or articles that have been pub- 





Dr. F. L. Dunlap 


lished in technical and trade journals 
associated with human nutrition and 
the milling and baking industries. 

The monograph was prepared “pri- 
marily for cereal chemists and others 
more or less closely associated with, 
or interested in, the milling industry 
and its products,” the author states 
in a preface. “It also serves to 
bring information to others who may 
desire to know the pros and cons of 
a subject which has been a lively 
topic of argument for over 100 
years,” he adds. 

Dr. Dunlap did not attempt to deal 
fully with the experimental work 
which has involved the feeding of 
rats with white flour, supplemented 
with vitamins and minerals. The 
monograph does contain, however, a 
sufficient amount of experimental 
data to show that white flour, 
through such supplementation, shows 
improvements in its nutritional prop- 
erties. 

In a foreword to the volume, Car- 
roll K. Michener, managing editor of 
The Northwestern Miller, states that: 
“The success of food faddism can be 
pretty accurately measured by the 
degree of misinformation or lack of 
information possessed, first, by the 
faddist; second, by the general pub- 
lic; third and perhaps the most im- 
portant, by those who should be most 
Vitally interested in seeing that all 
the facts are available to all con- 
cerned. 

“It is in this respect that Dr. Dun- 
lap’s effort may have greatest use- 
fulness. No less important is it, 
nevertheless, as a purely historical 


record of one of: the most colorful 
and vital episodes in the long story of 
man.” 

A review of the book will appear 
in an early issue of this journal. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
WAREHOUSE PLANNED 


New York, N. Y.—Seeman Broth- 
ers, Inc., wholesale grocers, have pur- 
chased from the National Biscuit 
Co. most of the block between 16th 
and 17th Streets, and 9th and 10th 
Avenues. They will erect a modern 
warehouse as soon as conditions per- 
mit. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANDIDATES ANNOUNCED 
BY K. C. BOARD OF TRADE 


Kansas City, Mo.—T. A. O’Sulli- 
van of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
and Oscar T. Cook of the Standard 
Milling Co. have been nominated as 
candidates for the presidency of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade to suc- 
ceed E. R. Jessen, Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Mr. O’Sullivan is now first vice pres- 
ident of the exchange. 


R. H. Sturtevant, Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant Grain Co., present second 
vice president, automatically be- 
comes first vice president. Candi- 
dates for second vice president are 
B. J. O’Dowd, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Co., and W. W. Fuller, Fuller Grain 
Co. 


Six directors will be selected from 
the following candidates: L. J. Byrne, 
Jr., Klecan Grain Co; John Dunn, 
Norris Grain Co; F. J. Fitzpatrick, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co; J. 
B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell 
Grain Co; Paul Harbord, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc; E. R. Jessen, Uhl- 
mann Grain Co; G. A. Kublin, Conti- 
nental Grain Co; R. E. Larson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc; Edmund Marshall, 
Shannon Grain Co; E. F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co; E. C. 
Meservey, Jr., Meservey-O’Sullivan 
Grain Co., and W. R. Smith, Salina 
Terminal Elevator Co. 


Nominees for three directors of the 
Grain Clearing Co. are: D. C. Bishop, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co; Harold A. 
Merrill; M. M. McGreevy, Harris, 
Upham & Co; Harry J. Smith, F. A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co; A. D. Thomason, Root Grain Co; 
R. Hugh Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain 
Co; W. B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, 
Inc. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Shipments of 
millfeed from Minneapolis during 
November were 83,610 tons, screen- 
ing 8,015, linseed meal 24,960, com- 
pared with 73,740, 8,015 and 19,620, 
respectively, a year ago. Total ship- 
ments from Aug. 1 to Nov. 30, were: 
millfeed 325,830 tons, screenings 30,- 
030, linseed meal 80,370, against 
318,750, 31,675 and 85,260 last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN W. MERRELL JOINS 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


John W. Merrell has been appoint- 
ed director of bakery service for 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, E. P. Mitchell, president of 
the milling company, has announced. 
Mr. Merrell formerly was with the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. for 
several years and previously was in 
the production departments of two 
of the large multistate baking organi- 
zations. He is a member of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Mr. Merrell will make his 
headquarters in Kansas City. 
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NATION’S THIRD BIGGEST CROPS 
INCLUDE RECORD WHEAT YIELD 


1945 Bread Grain Yield Set at 1,123,143,000 Bus, Including 
823,177,000 Winter and 299,966,000 Spring—Corn 
3,018,000,000—Rye 26,354,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Crop produc- 
tion in the United States in 1945 
turned out to be the third largest 
on record, the United States Crop 
Reporting Board says in its final es- 
timates of this year’s crop outturns. 
Aggregate production of crops was 
21% above the 1923-32 or predrouth 
average, but fell short of the record 
output in 1942 by 2% and was under 
the 1944 total by about 14%. The 
combined total, however, was 4% 
larger than the large 1943 produc- 
tion and exceeded production in any 
season prior to 1942 by 9%. 

All wheat production in 1945 is es- 
timated to be 1,123,143,000 bus, a new 
high record. The record production 
is due in part to an increase in acre- 
age and in part to favevable weath- 
er. Harvested acreage this year to- 
taled 64,740,000 acres, 9.6% above 
last year and the third largest on 
record. The growing season was 
mostly favorable to wheat, despite 
excessive rains at spring planting 
time. 

Wheat production last year was 
1,072,177,000 bus, compared with 
789,080,000 for the 10-year average. 

Winter wheat production this year 
was placed at 823,177,000 bus, com- 
pared with 758,930,000 last year and 
585,994,000 for the 10-year average. 

Spring wheat production was put 
at 299,966,000 bus, compared with 
313,247,000 last year and 203,085,000 
for the 10-year average. 

Included in the spring wheat crop 
were 35,020,000 bus of durum wheat, 
compared with 31,933,000 last year 
and 29,330,000, the 10-year average. 

Another 3,000,000,000-bu corn crop 
was produced in 1945, the fourth in 
succession, although the smallest of 
the four. The outturn as reported 
by farmers is about 2% short of 
earlier forecasts and production is 
now estimated at 3,018,000,000 bus. 
This total is 6% below the record 
1944 production, nearly equals that 
of 1943, but is about a fourth larger 
than the 10-year average. These es- 
timates include corn for all purposes 
—for grain, silage, forage hogging 
and grazing. 

The production of corn last year 
was 3,203,310,000 bus and for the 10- 
year (1934-43) average it was 2,- 
433,060,000 bus. 

The production of other crops, to- 
gether with comparative figures for 
last year and the 1934-43 10-year 
average follows: 

Oats, 1,547,663,000 bus, compared 
with 1,154,666,000 and 1,068,399,000. 

Barley, 263,961,000 bus; 278,561,000 
and 273,481,000. 

Rye, 26,354,000 bus; 25,500,000 and 
41,434,000. 

Buckwheat, 6,701,000 bus; 9,166,- 
000 and 7,121,000. 

Flaxseed, 36,688,000 bus; 23,135,000 
and 21,684,000. 

Sorghums for grain, 95,599,000 bus; 
181,542,000 and 70,310,000. 

Cottonseed, 3,703,000 tons, 4,902,000 
and 4,772,000. 

Hay (all tame), 91,573,000 tons; 84,- 
076,000 and 77,415,000. 

Soybeans (for beans), 191,722,000 
bus; 190,406,000 and 86,732,000. 

Cowpeas (for peas), 3,945,000 bus; 
4,213,000 and 6,784,000. 

The acre yield of the various crops, 





with comparative figures for last 
year and 1934-43 10-year average: 

Winter Wheat.—New York, 26 bus, 
and production, 9,308,000 bus; Penn- 
sylvania, 21.5 and 20,038,000; Ohio, 
27 and 60,993,000; Indiana, 22.5 and 
35,842,000; Illinois, 18.5 and 25,456,- 
000; Michigan, 27 and 27,648,000; Mis- 
souri, 14.5 and 22,518,000; Iowa, 21 
and 2,688,000; Nebraska, 23 and 84,- 
226,000; Kansas, 15.5 and 207,917,000; 
Oklahoma, 12.7 and 70,917,000; Texas, 
9 and 41,778,000; Montana, 22 and 
30,162,000; Idaho, 29 and 19,691,000; 
Colorado, 24.8 and 31,967,000; Wash- 
ington, 27 and 44,253,000; Oregon, 23 
and 16,675,000; California, 18.5 and 
10,416,000. 

Spring Wheat.—Minnesota, 19 bus 
an acre and production 18,392,000 
bus; North Dakota, 16 and 129,920,- 
000; South Dakota, 16.5 and 45,986,- 
000; Montana, 12 and 27,564,000; 
Idaho, 31 and 11,005,000; Washing- 
ton, 20 and 18,960,000. 

Durum Wheat.—North Dakota, 18 
bus an acre and production 31,968,- 
000 bus; South Dakota, 15.5 and 2,- 
650,000. 

Corn 33.1 bus, compared with 33 
last year and 26.8 for the 10-year av- 
erage; all wheat, 17.3, 18.1 and 14.7; 
winter wheat 17.6, 18.7 and 15.3; all 
spring wheat 16.6, 16.9 and 13.2; du- 
rum wheat 17.8, 15.1 and 12.1; oats 
37.3, 29.8 and 29.6; barley 25.9, 23 
and 22.3; rye 13.3, 11.4 and 11.9; 
buckwheat 16.2, 17.8 and 16.9; flax- 
seed 9.4, 8.4 and 8.1; sorghums for 
grain 15.1, 19.9 and 13.7; hay (all 
tame) 1.53, 1.41 and 1.34 tons; soy- 
beans (for beans) 17.6, 18.3 and 17.6; 
cowpeas (for peas) 6, 5.6 and 5.2. 

The acre yield and total produc- 
tion of various crops in principal pro- 
ducing states: 

Corn.—New York, 33 bus an acre, 
and production 22,968,000 bus; Penn- 
sylvania, 44 and 59,576,000; Ohio, 49.5 
and 176,913,000; Indiana, 53 and 235,- 
956,000; Illinois, 46.5 and 391,390,000; 
Michigan, 35 and 61,915,000; Wiscon- 
sin, 41 and 109,839,000; Minnesota, 
36.5 and 217,248,000; Iowa, 46.5 and 
508,106,000; Missouri, 27 and 105,- 
840,000; North Dakota, 22 and 26,- 
950,000; South Dakota, 29 and 118,- 
668,000; Nebraska, 30.5 and 258,304,- 
000; Kansas, 24 and 72,864,000; Ken- 
tucky, 32 and 77,824,000; Oklahoma, 
17.5 and 26,268,000; Texas, 16 and 66,- 
832,000; Colorado, 22 and 16,588,000. 

Oats.—New York, 29 bus an acre 
and production 20,822,000 bus; Penn- 
sylvania, 30.5 and 24,583,000; Ohio, 
42.5 and 53,210,000; Indiana, 42 and 
59,682,000; Illinois, 46 and 158,102,- 
000; Michigan, 40 and 64,400,000; 
Wisconsin, 51 and 152,337,000; Minne- 
sota, 45 and 242,640,000; Iowa, 40 
and 214,440,000; Missouri, 19.5 and 
31,161,000; North Dakota, 34 and 82,- 
484,000; South Dakota, 43 and 147,- 
963,000; Nebraska, 31.5 and 74,120,- 
000; Kansas, 18.5 and 17,668,000; 
Oklahoma, 19 and 19,855,000; Texas, 
23.5 and 42,441,000; Montana, 31 and 
9,486,000; Idaho, 41 and 6,806,000; 
Washington, 44 and 7,040,000; Ore- 
gon, 29.5 and 7,818,000. 

Soybeans.—Ohio, 17.5 bus an acre 
and production 20,072,000 bus; Indi- 
ana, 19.5 and 27,924,000; Illinois, 19.5 
and 74,100,000; Iowa, 18 and 34,848,- 
000; Missouri, 13 and 9,490,000. 
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OPA Issues MPR 487 Ruling 


on Forward Wheat Purchases 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued a 
formal ruling on the provisions of 
MPR 487 pertaining to sales of wheat 
for forward delivery. The action re- 
sulted from widespread complaints 
from the milling industry over the 
demands of country sellers for stor- 
age and carrying charges above ceil- 
ings until the wheat was ordered out 
by millers. 

The interpretation failed to rule on 
the application of carrying charges. 
However, it is believed that the addi- 
tion of carrying charges by sellers of 
wheat is legal when this addition is 
authorized by the buyer who wants 
the wheat held at a country elevator 
for delivery instructions at a date be- 
yond the allowable free time. 

The OPA interpretation follows: 

Maximum Price Regulation 487— 
Merchandiser’s Maximum Price. 

Question: Are there any circum- 
stances under which a merchandiser 
may determine his maximum price 
for the sale of wheat received and 
delivered in carload quantities by 
taking the base price of the interior 
rail point into which the wheat has 
moved and adding thereto (1) the 
previously allowable mark-ups and 
elevators, (2) the _ transportation 
costs from such interior rail points 
to the point of delivery, and (3) the 
mark-up for the sale involved. 

Answer: No. The maximum price 
of a merchandiser for the sale of 
wheat received by him and delivered 
in carload quantities is always based 
upon his supplier’s maximum price as 
provided in section 4.4 (a) (1) ex- 
cept when the lot has moved into a 
terminal gasing point as provided in 
section 4.4 (a) (2). 

Section 2.2 (u) defines a “ter- 
minal base point” as any city listed 
in tables I and II of section 3.2; and 
section 2.2 (w) defines “interior rail 
points” so as to exclude “terminal 
base points.” 

Sales at maximum prices in effect 
at the time of delivery— 

Question: May a seller of wheat 
contract for its sale on the basis of 
the maximum price applicable to 
such sale at the time of delivery? 

Answer: Yes. Section 1.2 (a) spe- 
cifically provides that “any person 
may agree to sell at a price which 
can be increased up to. the maximum 


— 


price in effect at the time of deliv- 
ery.” 

Question: If the contract of sale 
referred to in the preceding question 
provides for delivery of the wheat 
in installments at intervals, is the 
maximum price for such sale the 
maximum price in effect at the time 
of delivery of the last installment? 

Answer: No. The maximum price 
applicable to each installment is the 
maximum price in effect at the time 
of delivery of the particular install- 
ment. 





Physical Ability to 
Fulfill Export  - 
Allocations Doubted 


Grain dealers, including exporters, 
do not believe it possible for foreign 
buyers to acquire all the wheat they 
are authorized to buy during Janu- 
ary under the Department of Agri- 
culture division shown above. Tight 
supply conditions and transportation 
difficulties probably will prevent ful- 
fillment of foreign requirements ac- 
cording to the January schedule, and 
it is doubtful if two thirds of the 
authorized purchases can be consum- 
mated, a Kansas City exporter stated 
last week. 

Tentative breakdown of the export 
authorization allows for movement 
of about eight cargoes from the Gulf, 
possibly not more than five of which 
will actually move, he stated. The 
Pacific Coast quota is six or seven 
cargoes, which might be filled 100%. 
Possibly 10 cargoes can be loaded 
from Atlantic ports. 

December allocations apparently 
have been largely covered with the 
possible exception of Belgium. It is 
not clear whether the unfilled por- 
tion of this month’s allocations are 
included in the January totals. Pre- 
sumably it is and under this system, 
unfilled authorizations will enlarge 
from month to month, unless the 
present supply outlook undergoes 
drastic improvement, and the end of 
the crop year probably will show ac- 
tual sales and clearances materially 
below quantities allotted to foreign 
buyers. 

The estimate that shipments in the 
last half of the current crop year 








Mills Decline Dutch Proposal 
for Three Months’ Credit Sales 


Chicago, Ill.—Exporting flour mills 
of the United States have declined a 
proposal made recently by represen- 
tatives of Dutch importers for offers 
of up to $5,000,000 of flour business 
for January-February shipment on a 
three. months’ credit basis, pending 
completion of government financing 
negotiations. 

The Millers National Federation 
last week received a cable from the 
Dutch representatives stating that 
“  . . purchasing of flour could start 
immediately if government should 
have dollar credit available, which, 
however, for the time being is not 
the case. Flour importers have been 
asked to investigate in the United 
States and Canada if possibility ex- 
ists that exporting mills interested 


in the Holland market would be will- 
ing to sell with the option for the 
Netherlands government to pay 
either in New York against docu- 
ments, or, if -no dollars were pro- 
cured at the time the documents are 
presented, on a three months’ credit 
basis, with interest reimbursement.” 

The consensus of exporting mills in 
this country was that extending such 
credit privileges to foreign govern- 
ments was primarily a function of 
the U. S. government, rather than 
of the milling industry. Friendly as- 
surance was given, however, that 
United States mills stand ready to 
give the fullest co-operation possible 
in handling flour orders from Holland 
when proper financing arrangements 
are completed, it was said. 


would be between 175,000,000 and 225,- 
000,000 bus of wheat and flour is 
universally considered as impossible 
of approach, unless domestic require- 
ments are entirely ignored. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


January Subsidy 
Announcement May 
Come Out Dec. 29 


Washington, D. C.—If there is to 
be a substantial change in the flour 
subsidy rate for January, it is pos- 
sible that the announcement of the 
January subsidy will be made on 
Dec. 29. 

However, if there is no change in 
the rate, indications are that the an- 
nouncement will go over to the morn- 
ing of Jan. 1, according to unofficial 
reports. 

The present trend of wheat prices 
indicates no change in the January 
rate, but prices will be checked from 
Dec. 26 to Dec. 29, inclusive, before 
a final decision is made, it is said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED GENERAL SALES HEAD 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — The appoint- 
ment of: Mark Upson as general sales 
manager of Procter & Gamble, 
here, was announced recently by 
Thos. J. Wood, vice president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Upson, who 
joined the firm in 1915, was manager 
of the Eastern Sales Division at the 
time of his promotion. He will be 
succeeded by E. C. Moffatt, former 
manager of the Western Sales Divi- 
sion. Paul R. Parrette, who is now 
in charge of the Los Angeles District 
Office, will be brought here to suc- 
ceed Mr. Moffatt. 
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BLISH MILLING CO. 
PRESIDENT IS DEAD 


—~<o— 
John L. Blish Had Been Head of His 
Family’s Organization Since 
November, 1942 


Seymour, Ind.—John L. Blish, pres- 
ident of the Blish Milling Co. of this 
city, died Dec. 24. Funeral services 
will be private. The date of the 
services has not been set. 

Members of the Blish family have 
been in the milling industry from 
colonial times, dating from Abraham 
Blish, who operated a flour mill at 
Barnstable, Mass., in 1658. The pres- 
ent company was incorporated Jan. 
13, 1886. The organization cele- 
brated its golden anniversary in 1936, 
commemorating the event with a 
booklet telling of the company’s his- 
tory. The late Mr. Blish was treas- 
urer of the company at that time. 
He was elected president in Novem- 
ber, 1942, following the death of J. 
L. Davis, then president, who was 
killed in a railroad grade crossing 
accident. 

Mr. Blish died Dec. 23 at his home 
after a week’s illness. He was 44 
years old, and was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. S. Blish. 

After having been graduated from 
the Seymour high school in 1916, he 
attended the Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and then Yale University, receiv- 
ing his degree in 1922. While at 
Yale, he was a member of the Zeta 
Psi fraternity. 

He had been associated with the 
Blish Milling Co. since 1922, after he 
completed his college education. He 
was married in that year to Frances 
Hogan, who survives him. Also sur- 
viving him is a daughter, Barbara; 
his mother, and a brother, M. S. 
Blish, Jr. 





Subsidy Termination Votes Run 
4 to 1 for June 30 Mutual End 


A poll of millers in Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico on the 


question of subsidy termination 
methods showed a vote of 20 
companies -and 35 milling units 


in favor of ending the subsidy on 
June 30 for all mills alike and 5 
companies and 6 milling units in 
favor of termination on the terms 
provided in the Defense Supplies 
Corp. Regulation No. 4. 

The ballot was taken by Ben E. 
Caldwell, who was secretary of a 
meeting of Texas and Oklahoma 
millers, Nov. 27, which voted to take 
the poll. 

E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling 
Co., Denton, who was chairman of 
that meeting, has transmitted the re- 
sults of the ballot to Washington offi- 
cials including William T. McArthur, 
of the United States Production and 
Marketing Administration; Stuart K. 
Barnes, Defense Supplies Corp., 
Chester Bowles and Colin S. Gordon, 
of the Office of Price Administration; 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson, and-Judge John C. Collet 
of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. 

In recommending that considera- 
tion be given to the views of the 
majority in this vote, Mr. Morrison 
expressed the belief that a poll of all 
millers would show a similar ma- 
jority in favor of ending the subsidy 
for all on the same date. 

Mr. Morrison directed a letter to 
officials of the following associations, 
requesting that they poll their mem- 


bership on their individual views with 
respect to the manner of terminat- 
ing the flour subsidy program: 

J. L. Grigg, Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association, Sparta, II]. 

Peggy Peridue, American Millers’ 
Association, Marion, Ind. 

Charles B. Long, Kentucky Mill- 
ers’ Association, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Clarence Athanson, Michigan Mill- 
ers’ Association, Chelsea, Mich. 

R. S. Willcox, Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

S. F. Poindexter, Piedmont Millers’ 
Association, Richmond, Va. 

In the letter, Mr. Morrison referred 
to the action of the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration Nov. 13 in adopting a resolu- 
tion recommending that the subsidy 
be terminated in accordance with 
regulation No. 4. It adds that the 
millers who maintain that the sub- 
sidy should be ended for all mills 
alike on the same day, irrespective 
of unfilled order balances in the be- 
ginning, or at the end of the subsidy 
period, comprise a most substantial 
majority of all flour millers now 
drawing subsidy from the govern- 
ment. 

W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, reports thet, although the direc- 
tors of that association have ap- 
proved the taking of a poll of the 
membership concerning the subsidy 
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termination procedure, it has been 
decided to delay the poll for the time 
being at the request of C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and chairman of 
the subsidy committee. 

Mr. McKenzie’s request for a de- 
lay was for the purpose of giving 
the Millers National Federation an 
opportunity to consider the policy of 
the organization as a whole, Mr. 
Strowd stated, with the expressed 
hope that the federation might adopt 
a position which would be satisfac- 
tory to the majority of the industry. 

The Michigan State Millers Asso- 
ciation reports that it is not polling 
its membership regarding the subsidy 
termination plan, as suggested by Mr. 
Morrison. 

The text of the ballot to Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico millers, 
headed “How Should Subsidy Ter- 
minate?”, which the other groups 
have been asked to use to make the 
poll, follows: 


How Should Subsidy Terminate? 

The subject of flour subsidy termination 
is of vital importance to mills. That is, 
how it is to be terminated and when. 

Recently at a meeting of Texas and 
Oklahoma millers at Dallas, Texas, this 
subject was given consideration, and by a 
majority. vote of those present, I was in- 
structed to canvass all mills in Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico to determine the 
preference of each with respect to subsidy 
termination based on: 


Either Proposal No. 1 

In accordance with DSC Order No. 4, 
which provides that subsidy may be ter- 
minated at the will of DSC by giving all 
mills 10 days’ notice of termination and 
allowing a period of 120 days after ter- 
mination in which each mill is privileged 
to grind out its unfilled order balance 
existing at the close of business the day 
previous to notice of termination, and 
collect subsidy thereon. The’ subsidized 
grind after termination being limited by 
the amount of unfilled orders on the day 
previous to-notice of termination and the 
amount of unfilled orders Nov. 30, 1943, 
whichever is lower. 

It will be observed that subsidy termina- 
tion, in accordance with DSC Order No. 4, 
has the effect of: 

(a) All mills must discontinue subsidized 
sales upon notice of termination. 

(b) Subsidized grind ends for the mills 
operating on a grind basis immediately 
upon notice of termination, and for mills 
operating on a forward sales basis when 
their unfilled orders are ground out sub- 
ject to quantity limitations recited above. 
Thus, under this proposal, subsidy pay- 
ments will end for each mill on an indi- 
vidual basis. Some will grind subsidized 
orders much longer than others. 

The executive committee of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation recently approved 
a resolution drafted by the Flour Ceiling 
and Subsidy Committee recommending that 
subsidy end in accordance with Proposal 
No. 1, 

Or, Proposal No. 2 

The automatic ending of subsidy on 
June 30, 1946, with all mills privileged 
to continue subsidized sales and grind to 
that date, each mill being limited with 
respect to subsidized sales prior to ter- 
mination date only by the mill’s ability 
to grind out all unfilled subsidized orders 
by June. 30, 1946 It will be observed 
that the effect of Proposal No. 2 is to make 
subsidy payments end for all mills alike 
at exactly the same hour. 

You are requested to consider the effect 
upon your individual position of these two 
proposals, and give expression to your 
preference as to how subsidy should end by 
answering one of the two following ques- 
tions by return mail: 

1. I favor termination of the subsidy 
in accordance with Proposal No. 1 

I favor termination of the subsidy 
in accordance with Proposal No. 2 (J 

Please X in the box square the proposal 
for which you vote and return promptly 
to B. E. Caldwell, 1005 Hightower Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The results of this poll will be turned 
over to a ‘committee selected to receive 
all replies to this questionnaire. 

Mill name 
Rate FETs sae eae eAN ee oa.cd Co ae seg eth e'ee ae 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. C. FOWLER HEADS 
MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


Portland, Ore. — Lewis C. Fowler, 
secretary of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change, was elected manager -of the 
Portland Merchants Exchange at a 
Special meeting of board of directors. 
He succeeds Stanley E. Semple who 
died Dec. 12. Mr. Fowler has been 
on the staff of the Merchants Ex- 
change for the last 18 years. 
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CAUTION NEEDED ON EXPORTS 


(An Editorial) 


F export policies of this country, as they involve 
wheat and flour, are continued without modification, 
there is a very considerable possibility that the United 
States will experience a shortage of bread before the 
1946 harvest. A short 1946 crop would be a matter for 
serious concern. 

Herbert H. Lehman, director general of UNRRA, was 
quoted by newsmen recently as reiterating that bread 
and other grain products form the basis for the mini- 
mum diets on which millions of persons in Europe must 
exist this winter. Small harvests in 11 European coun- 
tries have resulted in demands for wheat being much 
higher than had previously been expected, he continued, 
and if it becomes necessary to reduce the bread rations, 
the health and energy of these people will deteriorate 
still further. 

Mr. Lehman indicated his belief that there is plenty 
of wheat in this country, and that there are plenty of 
ships and money to carry it overseas. The only bot- 
tleneck is in moving the grain from the major produc- 
ing sections to our seaports. ‘i 

This is representative of a great part of the appar- 
ent attitude of those in government who are influential 
in establishing our export policies. The amount of 
wheat we can afford to ship abroad is, in their estima- 
tion, almost unlimited. : 

But millers and other domestic users of wheat even 
now are experiencing difficulty in obtaining enough grain 
to insure operation of their plants, or to meet commit- 
ments. No one, in private trade or the government, can 
say definitely just how much wheat there is in the Unit- 
ed States, in all positions, but it seems quite probable 
that the government and, to some extent, the trade, have 
been looking at statistics rather than at the actual wheat 
when they formed their optimistic conclusions on sup- 
plies. 

There are four principal competitors for United 
States wheat. They are the flour milling industry, the 
feed manufacturing industry, the Commodity Credit 


Corp., and the private grain exporters. At the relative- 
ly low ceiling prices existing, all of these groups can af- 
ford to buy all of the wheat they can find. Price com- 
petition, from the standpoint of cash, is no limitation to 
any of them, although the bartering of other scarce 
commodities for wheat is increasingly a handicap to 
those who do not have such trading material. The ab- 
sorption of wheat by these four categories, under price 
control, is almost bound to be excessive either from the 
position of historical demand or the volume of grain 
available. ; 

There is no question as to the great need for food in 
Europe and elsewhere; nor is there any question as to 
the terrific pressure being placed upon the responsible 
United States officials to apply more of our supplies to 
this relief. Also, no clearly satisfactory alternatives are 
in sight, if the European suffering is to be alleviated. It 
may be that the citizens of the United States, with a 
full understanding of the situation, will be willing to face 
reduced bread rations for themselves in order to aid the 
less fortunate millions of other nations. What is neces- 
sary, however, is to have a clear cut, well publicized 
analysis of the problem and the extent of our ability to 
solve it. A major mistake would be to act blindly, on 
the assumption that United States wheat supplies are 
inexhaustible, only to find our own mills crippled by lack 
of supplies and our citizens unable to buy bread, with- 
out understanding the reason for it. 

In such a case, the flour milling industry not only 
would suffer in its own welfare, but it probably would be 
saddled with a heavy burden of unjustified blame. For 
that reason, flour millers should take the lead now in 
insisting that the government policy makers, whether 
in Congress or in administrative positions, analyze the 
situation accurately from the standpoint both of- actual 
supplies and of domestic needs before they proceed with 
commitments that may create unnecessarily drastic up- 
sets in the availability of our most important food source. 
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ACUTE WHEAT SCARCITY TO CONTINUE 


By GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written Especially for 
The Northwestern Miller 


Little relief from the acute scar- 
city of wheat in terminal markets 
is in prospect during January. Move- 
ment of wheat from farms and coun- 
try shipping points may pick up some- 
what after the first of the year, but 
it is probable that the increase in 
demand will be greater than the in- 
crease in offers to sell, so that the 
supply situation at the end of Janu- 
ary may be fully as acute as during 
late December. 

Arrival of the new tax year probably 
will not bring as heavy movement 
of wheat from farms as has been an- 
ticipated. Weather and roads unfa- 
vorable for hauling, assurance that 
prices will not decline during the 
next two or three months, and pref- 
erence for holding grain rather than 
cash will-tend to limit the movement 
of wheat from farms. Lack of sur- 
face moisture, retarded development 
of the growing crop in the western 
area of the winter wheat belt, and 
uncertainty of final action in regard 
to subsidies and ceilings are other 
influences which will encourage farm- 
ers to postpone sale of wheat stored 
on farms. 

Conditions point toward greater 
pressure for available supplies. Re- 
quirements of the government for 
wheat and flour for export and the 
requests of foreign governments for 


purchases probably will increase, 
rather than diminish, during the 
early months of 1946. Withdrawal 
of the sale of government wheat to 
mills will add further pressures at 
primary and terminal markets. To- 
tal requirements will continue to ex- 
ceed available supplies by wide mar- 
gins, and many needs will remain 
unsatisfied. 
Feed Grains 

The scarcity of feed grains will 
not be relieved materially during 
January. Feeding demands will be 
heavier during the period of lower 
temperatures. Movement of grain 
from farms may be retarded by 
storms and unfavorable roads. Re- 
quirements of feed manufacturers 


and other industrial users have not 
been satisfied, and the search for 
supplies is expected to continue. 
Heavy contracting of grain to arrive 
indicates that offerings in terminals 
will be limited even though the move- 
ment of feed grains from farms is 
substantial. 

Prices of feed grains are expected 
to remain at ceilings, except for oats 
prices which may become somewhat 
easier after midwinter. A preference 
for holding grain rather than money, 
confidence that price declines are not 
in prospect, and the acute scarcity 
of feed in recent years probably will 
cause farmers to carry larger than 
normal reserves of corn into the 
spring and early summer. 





Punitive Demurrage Fees Enjoined 


Washington, D. C.—The federal district court here has granted a tem- 
porary injunction, against Interstate Commerce Commission service orders, 
which if made permanent may provide a precedent under which punitive 
demurrage penalties against boxcars can be outlawed. 

The National League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Distrib- 
utors, on whose request the restraining order was issued, will appear here 
Jan. 2 to ask that the injunction be made permanent. The temporary order 
has been granted against the ICC service orders which assess punitive de- 
murrage penalties against the holding of refrigerator cars beyond certain 


stipulated free time. 


The league has assailed the right of the ICC to issue such orders which 
have the effect of increasing railroad revenues beyond prescribed limits of 


the ICC Act. 
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HOLIDAY APATHY SLOWS FLOUR 
DEMAND; MILLS WELCOME LULL 


Tight Wheat Situation, Along With Generally Sold-up 
Position Within Subsidy Limitations, Restricts 
Mill Efforts to Press for Business 


~ Flour markets were affected last 
week by the customary pre-holiday 
apathy. Demand was _ noticeably 
lighter, but probably more important 
was the indifference of mills to take 
on further commitments in view of 
their sold-up position and the uncer- 
tainty concerning 

Sales the subsidy term- 


Slightly ination and avail- 
Below ability of wheat 
Average supplies. The grain 


situation has 


reached a critical impasse, due to. 


the unwillingness of growers to re- 
lease grain until after the turn of the 
year, plus the heavy export demands. 
Cessation of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. program of releasing wheat to 
mills out of its southwestern stocks 
cut off the stop-gap supplies which 
had provided about 5,000,000 bus of 
wheat to distressed mills. Efforts to 
renew these sales by the CCC reveal 
that not only are these stocks no 
longer available to mills, but the 
agency may itself re-enter the mar- 
ket for supplies for its export com- 
mitments, which will increase the 
competition with mills for the scant 
supplies. About the only hope lies 
in freer selling by growers after the 
turn of the year brings them lower 
income taxes. 


Holidays Slow Domestic Demand 


Spring wheat flour trade was af- 
fected by pre-holiday apathy on the 
part of domestic buyers, but export 
inquiry continued active. Bakers and 
the family trade displayed very lit- 
tle interest and bookings were light. 
Many mills are practically out of 
the market, because of a sold-up posi- 


tion, and those offering are asking 
ceiling prices. Great Britain asked 
for large quantities, only a part of 
which could be supplied by mills. 
Brazil was in the market and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture was asking for offers. The 
foreign inquiries covered shipment as 
far ahead as May and June. Until 
they know more about the subsidy 
future and the availability of wheat 
supplies, spring mills indicate they 
must proceed cautiously on addition- 
al sales. Last week’s business was 
estimated at about 50% of capacity, 
as compared with 71% the previous 
week and 40% a year ago. 


Hard Winters Quiet 


Although the wheat crisis has been 
getting more headlines, only a scat- 
tered few buyers in the Southwest 
have shown much apprehension about 
it and business last week showed 
the usual year-end dullness. One 
reason is that millers are not anxious 
to stir up business. Few mills have 
wheat beyond their present flour 
commitments and are not too sure of 
getting what they have bought “to 
arrive’ when they need it. Also, 
most of them are close to the limit 
of their permissible bookings under 
the subsidy program. Last week’s 
sales of hard winter wheat flour aver- 
aged around 38% of capacity, as 
compared with 55% the previous 
week and 53% a year a ago. Ex- 
port trade was only fair with Latin 
American and European markets. 
Scattered sales still are being made 
through British importers, includ- 
ing some fair lots of soft wheat 
flours, but there was less activity 





Inquiry for Semolina Shows Slump, 
Due to Holidays and Inventory Time 


Durum mills report a noticeable 
slackening in the demand for semo- 
lina during the past week, coupled 
with a marked reduction in the vol- 
ume of shipping directions. These 
developments were considered sea- 
sonable, however, due to the holiday 
period and the approaching inventory 
time. 

Many semolina users are believed 
to be covered well ahead as a result 
of their constant clamoring for sup- 
plies in recent months. Such buying 
has tied up mill capacity to the maxi- 
mum possible within the subsidy lim- 
its and millers welcomed the let-up 
in demand as an opportunity to get 
caught up with deliveries. 

Considerable difficulty still is re- 
ported by durum processors in ob- 
taining sufficient wheat. Current re- 
ceipts are light, but some hope is 
‘held for improvement after the turn 
of the year, when growers are ex- 
pected to release country elevator 
stocks: It is reported that a size- 
able quantity of durum is held in 
country houses with instructions not 
to sell until after Jan; 1, because of 
income tax considerations. 

Eastern reports say the demand 
for macaroni and other paste prod- 


ucts has fallen off seasonally, but 
factories still are working as near 
capacity as possible to catch up on 
the heavy backlog of orders and 
products still are not plentiful. 
Orders are expected to improve ma- 
terially early in January in prepara- 
tion for lenten consumption. At the 
moment, because of the snow in Buf- 
falo, semolina is scarce. Shortage of 
cartons is also affecting all manufac- 
turers to a greater or less degree. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Dec. 22, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1,74 osee 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
5 Durum or better...... 1.71% Per 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 

Weekly % of 


production capacity 
we. TOES i iris oo *234,922 103 
Previous week ...... 227,776 100 
ps Se re eee 227,316 116 
Crop year 
production 
Jaly 1-Dec. 22, 1946 ........5... 5,204,502 
July 1-Dec. 23, 1944 ..........5- 5,147,948 


*Nine companies estimated. 


than earlier in the month because 
mills were reluctant to book. 


Mills Limit Eastern Sales 


Buffalo sales are reported light, 
with mills showing no inclination to 
press for business and the trade well 
booked ahead. The unprecedented 
snowstorm of a week ago created 
great difficulties and in some cases 
forced mills to stop operations. One 
big handicap to resumption of full 
operations is the scarcity of boxcars, 
which will have to be dug out of the 
immense snowbanks. New York busi- 
ness was limited by mills’ inability 
and unwillingness to accept orders. 
Large buyers showed interest at ceil- 
ings, but only actual needs were 
filled. Mills took care of regular 
customers, but did not encourage 
buying. 

New business at Boston was light, 
with the buying trade now con- 
cerned chiefly with the shipping situ- 
ation created by the Buffalo snow 
storm. Mill agents report increased 
shipping directions as a_ result. 
Since most buyers have several 
-~weeks’ supply on hand, no imme- 
diate shortage is anticipated, al- 
though mill warehouse stocks are re- 
ported light. The undertone of 
prices ruled firm at Philadelphia, 
with mill asking prices in most cases 
at full ceilings. Pittsburgh trade con- 
tinued on a modest basis, with most 
mills refusing long term commit- 
ments. 
ally well covered. 


Chicago Trade Dull 


The usual pre-holiday dullness pre- 
vailed at Chicago. Most mills were 
out of the market 4nd several others 
discouraged buyers from contracting 
at this time. Sales were only of a 
fill-in character, but directions were 
good. The holiday spirit curtailed 
buying interest at Cleveland. Bak- 
ers there were interested in produc- 
tion and not in purchases, as the 
demand for baked goods was extreme- 
ly heavy. Jobbers were marking 
time until the January subsidy an- 
nouncement, when some new con- 
tracts for 120-day requirements will 
be sought. St. Louis mills reported 
new business extremely light, as mills 
preferred to go slow on account of 
subsidy limitations. 

Southeastern mills experienced the 
usual pre-holiday dullness and new 
sales were limited to occasional small 
lots for fill-in purposes. Some plants 
have withdrawn from the market be- 
cause of subsidy uncertainty and oth- 
ers have halted selling until they 
can catch up with previous orders. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the gov- 
ernment took but a small amount of 
flour on its recent request for 
UNRRA. New export bookings are 
comparatively small, with Chinese 
bookings prohibited by continued dif- 
ficulty in arranging proper financing. 
Domestic bookings are good, as buy- 
ers wish to keep covered well ahead 
because of the subsidy uncertainty. 
Mills will need additional bookings 
within the next 30 days to maintain 
capacity operations, as they are grad- 
ually catching up on their orders. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,552,602 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,716,814 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,459,166 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,169,688 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 


Buyers, however, are gener- 
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figure was 2,699,145. Production in 
the Northwest increased 40,000 sacks 
over last week and increased 20,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put decreased 132,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states 87,000 and 
the north Pacific Coast was down 
7,000. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FEED DEMAND STRONG; 
SUPPLIES VERY TIGHT 


—<>— 
Severe Storms and Lower Tempera- 
tures Further Broaden Already 
Urgent Demand 





An extremely strong demand con- 
tinues for everything in the feed line 
and the general supply situation re- 
mains as tight as ever. Although the 
output is heavy, supplies appear 
scarce in view of the tremendous de- 
mand which persists. Severe storms 
and low tempera- 
tures over most 
feeding areas have 
further broad- 
ened the demand 
from feeders and 
brought about increased requests for 
truck pick-ups at mill doors. Thus, 
carlot offerings on practically all by- 
product feeds, which have been scarce 
for some time, are virtually non- 
existent. Prices on all feed grains 
and feedstuffs are strong against the 
ceilings. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture index number 
remains unchanged at 166.1, the same 
as on the corresponding date last 
year. 


Millfeed Demand Exceeds Offers 


Interior spring wheat mills re- 
ported somewhat smaller millfeed 
production as lack of cars re- 
stricted flour run at some interior 
points. Minneapolis mills, however, 
were in a somewhat better position 
and ran at near capacity. The steady 
stream of wheat feeds coming forth 
daily makes no impression on the 
tight delivery situation. Several days 
of subzero temperatures have brought 
about an increased demand from 
dairymen and truck lot buyers pre- 
sent a heavy call for bran. As a 
result most mills, and particularly 
those at interior points, have tight- 
ened up materially on their bran de- 
liveries and, in some cases, are far be- 
hind on this class of feed. Now and 
then mills are pressed for millfeeds 
in exchange for wheat, but this prac- 
tice has not reached the scale ex- 
perienced in the oilseed trade. 

No change is reported at other 
important milling centers. At Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, mills are 
swamped with urgent requests for 
ton-lot orders for delivery at mill 
doors and, as a result, straight car- 
load lots are few. Mills in some 
cases are badly behind on old carlot 
orders. 

Severe storms reduced millfeed 
production at Buffalo and the scar- 
city of supplies became more acute 
in eastern feeding centers. Buffalo 
mills operated only about 78% of 
capacity last week and movement 
was hampered by transportation difli- 
culties. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 56,285 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 60,781 tons in the 
week previous and 62,581 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,478,540 
tons as compared with 1,384,405 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Increasingly Tight as 
All Buyers Compete 


Mills Depend on Forward Purchases to Cover Needs—Much 
Wheat Tied Up on Direct Deals—Plan to Speed Exports 


The tight wheat situation shows 
no signs of relaxation; in fact it ap- 
pears to be getting tighter. Open 
markets are devoid of salable of- 
ferings, since practically all of the 
current receipts are applied on pre- 

viously arranged 
contracts. All 
new trading is on 
a forward basis. 
Considerable un- 
certainty about 
time of delivery attends these for- 
ward sales, reflecting the desire of 
sellers to pick the highest possible 
market for sending the wheat to buy- 
ers. This keeps millers and mer- 
chandisers constantly on the alert 
for new and more advantageous “to 
arrive” deals, with the result that 
a tremendous volume of the wheat 
back in the country will not show 
up as open market offerings at all. 

Reluctance of holders of free 
wheat to sell until after the turn 
of the year, along with an abrupt 
halt in sales by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. to distressed mills, has 
brought about a critical spot and 
nearby wheat situation for many 
plants. In an effort to relieve the 
blockade, a proposal has been made 
by Senator Clyde Reed of Kansas 
that a central government author- 
ity be established for the purpose of 
allocating commercial supplies of 
wheat to mills and other buyers, in- 
cluding the CCC. The purpose is an 
equitable share of grain for flour 
milling, to prevent what some ob- 
servers believe might result in a do- 
mestic bread crisis. 


Export Lag a Worry 


Washington advices indicate that 
considerable concern is expressed in 
policy channels over the tardiness 
of the export program pledged for 
relief in war ravaged Europe. 
Thoughts are turning to a possible 
revival of the idea of solid-train 
shuttle service to move wheat from 
interior terminals to seaboard load- 
ing ports. Such a plan, while speed- 
ing up the foreign commitments, 
is seen as further complicating the 
already tight domestic milling wheat 
supply. Meanwhile, flour mills. al- 
ready are turning away foreign: in- 
quiries for flour because of their in- 
ability to cover such sales with 
wheat. It is officially estimated that 
foreign shipments of wheat in the 
last half of 1945 will total 175,000,- 
000 bus and that clearances for the 
first half of 1946 will range between 
175,000,000 and 225,000,000 bus. Trade 
authorities doubt the physical ability 
of transportation facilities and supply 
sources to fulfill the 1946 estimates. 


New Crop Picture Bright 


The outlook for potential supplies 
next year was given a boost by the 
official December report showing over 
3% more new winter wheat planted 
this fall than a year ago, with a 
Dec. 1 condition sufficiently high to 
afford possible production next sum- 
mer of 751,000,000 bus. With nor- 
mal spring wheat seedings next 
spring, another 1,000,000,000-bu crop 
is possible for 1946, assuming nor- 
mal growing conditions throughout 
the crop period. January allocations 
for foreign shipment were announced 
at 17,169,000 bus, a reduction of 


about 6,000,000 bus from the De- 
cember volume. 

Old crop futures held to the ceil- 
ings at all markets—$1.80% at Chi- 
cago, $1.72% at Minneapolis and 
$1.705% at Kansas City. July wheat 
at Chicago gained 1%c for the week 
to close Dec. 22 at $1.75% and that 
delivery at Kansas City was up ic 
at $1.69. Rye futures developed con- 
siderable strength, closing from 8c 
to 9c higher on the old crop deliv- 
eries. The official estimate of a 
17% reduction in new fall rye acre- 
age was credited with inspiring the 
market strength. 


Spring Receipts Drop 


Receipts of spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis in the week before Christ- 
mas were reduced by a combination 
of extremely cold weather, short- 
age of boxcars and a holding tend- 
ency on the part of growers. Ar- 
rivals totaled only 929 cars, prac- 
tically all of which applied on “to 
arrive” contracts, leaving the open 
market virtually bare of offerings. 
Mills still are eager buyers at full 
ceilings for all grades and proteins 
for any shipment through the re- 
mainder of the crop year. These 
bids also protect shippers against 
any advance in ceilings up to the 
time of shipment. Some country ship- 
pers demand millfeeds in exchange 
for wheat and such trading has 
reached sizeable proportions. This 
bartering method places the millfeed 
in unusual channels and _ further 
complicates the already greatly con- 
fused feed situation. In addition to 
the active flour milling demand, feed 
manufacturers and grinders are ac- 
tive bidders for wheat. 


K. C. Offerings Tighter 


Snow and colder weather cut 
wheat receipts at Kansas City by 
40% in the past week and tightened 
the supply situation a little for the 
processors. Cessation of CCC sales 
of wheat to millers at approximately 
the 5,000,000-bu level added to the 
great alarm in the milling indus- 
try over raw material shortages. Al- 
though millers are bringing the ut- 
most pressure to bear on Washing- 
ton officials to restore the sales pro- 
gram, there is no indication of suc- 
cess yet. At best the CCC supply 
is only a stop-gap and real relief 
must come from freer farm mar- 
ketings within a few weeks. A cou- 
ple of mills in Texas have already 
shut down for lack of wheat and 
within two weeks a large part of the 
industry will be in the same fix at 
the present rate. Open market of- 
ferings are virtually nil, and arrivals 
are all applied on contracts. Using 
millfeed as a lever, some mills were 
able to uncover small lots of wheat 
here and there and there were some 
additional bookings “to arrive,” with 
storage charges to May and ceilings 
at shipment guaranteed. 


Pacific Demand Strong 


Demand for Pacific Northwest 
wheat continues at a high level and 
there is not enough arriving at ter- 
minals to take care of the demands 
of the trade. Arrivals largely are 
applied on old ¢bdntracts. © More 
wheat was offered in the country but 
the increased amounts;:were readily 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous Dec. 23, Dec. 25, Dec. 26, 
Dec. 22, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
A rece ker e aeeee *929,742 888,648 859,501 600,934 612,100 
NG. a. Ch wrod 050 ales Ceo a meee *1,413,826 1,392,450 1,173,801 1,240,409 1,086,170 
ME 5-640 0% a foikeienie d's t6.04.3:0% 356,534 488,712 489,219 529,521 428,342 
Central and Southeast ........ *520,084 607,708 587,573 473,504 342,633 
North -Pacific Coast ........... *332,416 339,296 349,072 325,320 229,900 
BE. acc cas sa erw ese apa’ 3,552,602 3,716,814 3,459,166 3,169,688 2,699,145 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity c July 1t . 
Dec. 22, Previous Dec, 23, Dec. 25, Dec. 26, Dec. 22, Dec. 23, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 1944 
Northwest ....... 94 90 87 64 56 21,938,014 19,829,933 
Southwest ....... 104 102 85 89 78 32,473,270 29,499,235 
\ | Speer were 59 81 84 91 74 13,128,971 12,303,011 
Central and 8S. E. 72 77 74 63 53 14,668,118 13,972,990 
No. Pacific Coast 92 94 85 79 70 8,652,558 8,951,889 
OUMe 2.6 esc 87 91 84 77 68 90,860,931 84,557,058 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output _ tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Dew: 26-88: v.35. 814,380 880,340 108 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 814,380 863,339 106 capacity output tivity 
pe. ae 814,380 746,401 92 Tie 96.88... <3; 667,800 *600,240 89 
Two years ago.. 814,380 766,253 94 Previous week .. 667,800 622,674 93 
Five-year average .............++. 84 FOO AGO .iiss0. 660,498 528,735 80 
TOM-FOAP GVETAGS 2.20 scvescessers 76 Two years ago.. 693,546 375,525 54 
WIVO-FOGP GVOTRMS vi ici sctcnce 59 
Kansas City WON PORT GVETES 6s heist ce Sosdee 49 
Gs: DOES. 5.6.6-0:6'9 352,800 345,581 98 *Bsti tea 
Previous week .. 352,800 336,593 95 sirncpiicaiae 
FOR? GSP excecs. 352,800 246,204 70 Production for current week was partly 
Two years ago.. 352,800 286,137 81 estimated. 
Five-year average ...........00005 74 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVeTage .........cceeenes 67 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output = tivity 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 111,132 113,705 102 Dec. 16-22 ...... 321,360 *329,719 103 
Previous week .. 111,132 119,334 107. Previous week .. 321,360 265,974 83 
Year ago ....... 111,132 89,696 81 Year ago ....... 318,120 330,766 104 
Two years ago.. 111,132 95,775 86 Two years ago .. 319,284 225,409 71 
Five-year average .......eecseeees 71 
Salina TOM-VORF GBVETAGO ..cccicccciscscce 59 
Dec. 16-22 ....:. 80,556 74,200 92 *Estimated. 
Previous week 80,556 73,184 91 
Year ago ....... 109,956 91,500 83 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Two years ago .. 109,956 92,244 84 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 





Seattle and T: District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ...... 225,720 *190,924 85 
Previous week .. 225,720 191,708 85 
Year ago ....... 269,100 211,072 78 
Two years ago.. 269,100 209,161 78 
Five-year average .......-.+eeeeee 61 
Ten-year AVerage .........eeeecese 54 
*Estimated. 
Portland District 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 134,200 *141,492 105 
Previous week .. 134,200 147,588 110 
Year O80 ..02s.. 143,200 138,000 96 
Two years ago.. 143,200 116,159 81 
Five-year Average ....-,5eeeeeeeee 77 
Ten-year Average .....-..-eeeeeeee 69 


*Estimated. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec, 16-32 ...... 794,106 570,084 72 
Previous week .. 794,106 607,708 77 
TORe GEO. a dscews 795,240 587,573 74 
Two years ago .. 755,052 473,504 63 
Five-year average ..........eeeees 61 
OUP VORE  BVGPED. vise eieseeccnie 58 


Current week preliminary. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Dec. 16-22 ...... 600,600 356,534 59 
Previous week .. 600,600 488,712 81 
VORP G80 2.0. 577,416 489,219 84 
Two years ago.. 577,416 529,521 91 
Five-year Average ........eeeeeeee 68 
Ten-year AVeCTABE .........ceeeeees 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Nerthwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest——, -——Northwest—, _-——Buffalo——, c—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production todate production to date production to date 


Dec. 16-22 . -*31,381 776,141 *18,083 440,801 6,821 261,598 56,285 1,478,540 
Previous week .. 33,363 18,068 9,350 60,781 

Two weeks ago 32,741 18,794 11,046 62,581 

1944 w.ccccecees 28,364 733,093 17,147 407,211 9,360 244,001 54,871 1,384,405 
1943 2... cseeevee 29,808 783,571 12,150 367,228 10,131 236,221 52,089 1,387,020 
1942 ...ceeeeeee 26,016 681,865 12,017 341,478 8,195 198,499 46,228 1,221,842 
|) Serer 20,251 630,198 10,531 321,628 7,261 191,509 38,043 1,143,335 
Five-yr. average 27,164 720,974 13,986 375,669 8,354 226,366 49,504 1,323,009 


*Production for Northwest and Southwest preliminary. 





absorbed. More grower interest is 
shown for shipment after the first 
of the year. Farmers are not in- 
clined to sell during the holiday sea- 
son except as they need cash. For 
a period after the first of the year, 
it is anticipated that more wheat will 
be offered, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to depress prices from ceiling 
levels. Snow covered the entire In- 
land Empire wheat country last 
week. Temperatures declined, but 


there was a good covering of snow 
and no damage is expected to result 
from the lower temperatures. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 








Five mills ... 


1 8 15 22 
33,042 33,978 37,582 *34,750 
*Four mills. 4 
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NEW WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 
UP 3.6%; RYE AREA OFF 17% 


Dec. 1 Wheat Condition of 82% Indicates Possible Pro- 
duction in 1946 of 750,739,000 Bus, Agriculture 
Department’s Preliminary Report Says 


Washington, D. C.—Farmers have 
seeded 51,940,000 acres of winter 
wheat in the fall of 1945 for 1946 pro- 
duction, which is an increase of ‘3.6% 
over the acreage seeded in the fall 
of 1944, according to the Dec. 20 
report of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture giving prelim- 
inary estimates of fall sown crops. 
Such an: acreage may result in a 
1946 production of winter wheat of 
approximately 750,739,000 bus, the 
department stated, against 823,177,- 
000 bus produced in 1945 and 585,- 
994,000 the 10-year average. 

No forecast was made on next 


year’s production of spring wheat, as 


that type will not be planted until 
next spring, but if normal spring 
wheat planting occurs, another bil- 
lion-bushel total wheat production is 
possible. 

The acreage of rye seeded includ- 
ing an allowance for spring planting, 
was estimated at 750,000, or 17%, 
less than that for the 1945 crop, 
which was below average. 

The acreage planted to winter 
wheat for 1946 harvest, compares 
with 50,123,000 seeded for this year’s 
crop and 46,757,000 for the 10-year 
average. Thus the acreage seeded 
for the 1946 crop is 103.6% of the 
acreage planted for the 1945 crop and 
108.6% of the 10-year average. 

The indicated yield of winter wheat 
an acre was estimated at 14.5 bus, 
compared with 16.4 this year and 12.7 
for the 10-year average. 


Condition 82% 


The condition of the winter wheat 
crop as of Dec. 1 was reported at 
82% of normal, compared with 87% 
a year ago and 77% for the 10-year 
average. The percentage of the seed- 
ed acreage which may not be har- 
vested for grain was estimated at 
11.4%, compared with 6.9% a year 
ago and 17.3% for the 10-year aver- 
age. 

The acreage seeded for the 1946 
crop is smaller than the acreage last 
year in the eastern half of the Unit- 
ed States, but larger in the western 
half. In the eastern half, the delay 
in harvesting 1945 crops, rains in 
late September and wet fields at 
usual seeding dates interfered with 
land preparation and seeding. In the 
great plains and other western states, 
the increase was encouraged by very 
favorable weather for seeding, good 
prices, a successful 1945 season and 
more land available for wheat. 


Eastern Acreage Lower 
The greatest decrease in acreage 
was in the north Atlantic and east 
north central . states—most  pro- 
nounced in New York, Ohio, Indiana 


and Michigan, where late harvesting 
of corn and soybeans, and wet fields 
prevented planting all the intended 
acreage. 

Material increase occurred in the 
southern great plains states. In Kan- 
sas, there was no increase. The 
greatest increases were in Texas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Montana, Cal- 
ifornia and the Pacific Northwest. 

In all of the north central and 
great plains states the condition is 
lower than a year ago, but it is above 
last year in states west of the great 
plains, In the area where condition 
is below last year, excessive fall rains 
in the eastern states and dry top soil 
in some western areas were the pri- 
mary causes. These factors resulted 
in considerable late planting and 
retarded germination and plant 
growth in the dry areas. Prospects 
are very promising in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


State Acreages 


The estimated acreage seeded to 
winter wheat and the indicated pro- 
duction, respectively, for major pro- 
ducing states follows: 

New York, 237,000 acres and pro- 
duction 4,503,000 bus; Pennsylvania, 
901,000 and 16,218,000; Ohio, 2,010,000 
and 40,200,000; Indiana, 1,446,000 and 
24,582,000; Illinois, 1,359,000 and 23,- 
103,000; Michigan, 911,000 and 19,- 
131,000; Wisconsin, 37,000 and 740,- 
000; Minnesota, 108,000 and 1,836,000; 
Iowa, 179,000 and 2,864,000; Missouri, 
1,713,000 and 22,269,000; South Da- 
kota, 344,000 and 3,096,000; Nebraska, 
4,134,000 and 53,742,000; Kansas, 14,- 
145,000 and 176,812,000; Kentucky, 
478,000 and 6,692,000; Oklahoma, 6,- 
466,000 and 71,126,000; Texas, 5,994,- 
000 and 53,946,000; Montana, 1,718,000 
and 34,360,000; Idaho, 746,000 and 
18,650,000; Colorado, 1,780,000 and 
35,600,000; New Mexico, 455,000 and 
3,640,000; Wyoming, 198,000 and 3,- 
564,000; Utah, 233,000 and 5,126,000; 
Washington, 2,178,000 and 60,984,000; 
Oregon, 840,000 and 18,480,000; Cali- 
fornia, 737,000 and 11,792,000. 


Rye Acreage Off Sharply 

The department estimated that 
3,721,000 acres had been planted to 
rye for harvest in 1946. This com- 
pares with 4,476,000 acres seeded for 
the 1945 crop and 6,291,000 for the 
10-year average. No forecast on rye 
production was made. 

The acreage seeded to rye was 
83.1% of plantings for this year’s 
crop and 96% of the 10-year aver- 
age. The condition of the rye crop 
as of Dec. 1 was placed at 83% of 
normal, compared with 88% a year 
ago and 76% for the 10-year average. 

The seeded acreage includes that 





Sign of the Times 


A Minneapolis feed broker says he is considering taking the sign off his 
door that. says “We buy and sell,” and substituting therefor “We exchange,” 
with a $-ball sign overhead. Current rate of exchange is five cars of corn 
for one of linseed, or three cars of soybean meal for one of fish meal. 

One proffered deal reported recently has a seller marketing five cars 
of millfeed at the ceiling, with a verbal understanding that the buyer will 
turn back one of the cars at a price $5 ton below the ceiling. Thus, the 
seller obtains an extra $1 ton on the four cars, without having priced any 


of it above the ceiling. 


intended for hay and pasture, soil 
improvement purposes, as well as rye 
to be harvested for grain, and an 
allowance for spring seeding in states 
growing spring rye. The acreage is 
substantially less than 1944 seedings 
in all states except Colorado and Ore- 


_ gon, where it is the same, and North 


Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, Utah 
and California, where increases are 
recorded. 

The estimated acreage seeded to 
rye and the Dec. 1 condition of the 
crops, respectively, by major produc- 
ing states included: Ohio, 67,000 acres 
and condition 78% of normal; Indi- 
ana, 160,000 and 88; Illinois, 88,000 
and 91; Michigan, 98,000 and 89; Wis- 
consin, 103,000 and 91; Minnesota, 
135,000 and 87; Iowa, 34,000 and 89; 
Missouri, 150,000 and 85; North Da- 
kota, 278,000 and 76; South Dakota, 
320,000 and 71; Nebraska, 420,000 and 
79; Kansas, 162,000 and 80; Okla- 
homa, 229,000 and 69; Colorado, 100,- 
000 and 93; Oregon, 151,000 and 88. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUMPER POPCORN CROP 
TOTALS 436,000,000 LBS 


Washington, D. C.—The nation pro- 
duced a bumper crop of popcorn in 
1945, according to a report by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
crop totaled 436,000,000 lbs, 86% 
more than the 235,000,000 lbs pro- 
duced in 1944. Growers’ reports in- 
dicate the quality is generally good 
in most producing areas. 

About 301,000 acres were harvested 
this year compared with harvestings 
from 175,000 acres in 1944. The big 
crop is attributed to a combination 
of big acreages and big yields. 

Towa continued at the top of the 
12 leading commercial producing 
states, despite losses from frost dam- 
age. Nebraska produced over three 
and one half times its 1944 yield. 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois boosted 
their production to about three times 
last year’s crop. 

A comparative newcomer to the 
popcorn ranks, Oklahoma rated sec- 
ond in acreage of popcorn production. 
Other leading states are Michigan, 
Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, Texas 
and California. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROBERT E. BARR PROMOTED 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Robert E. 
Barr, general agent for the Burling- 
ton railroad here, has been promoted 
to general freight agent at Chicago, 
effective Jan. 1. He will be succeed- 
ed at Minneapolis by H. H. Moench. 


MILLS ASK EXEMPTION 
FROM EMBARGO 

Buffalo, N. Y. — The flour milling 
industry has asked that grain ship- 
ments be exempted from the freight 
embargo invoked by the Association 
of American Railroads following the 
near-record snowfall here last week. 
The request was made through the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange. 

AAR officials stated last week that 
“two or more weeks’ time” would be 
required to restore order to the 
snarled rail traffic situation in the 
Buffalo region as a result of the 
storm. 

Flour and feed mills fear that if 
grain is continued in the embargo, 
many of the plants will be forced to 
shut down in the near future. 

Operations at practically all flour 
and feed mills in Buffalo were affect- 
ed, principally, by the inability of the 
railroads to get in or out of sidings. 
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Snow Aids Wheat 
But More Would 
Be Beneficial — 


Small grains were protected fairly 
well from the severe cold of the 
past week by snow cover in the 
northern portion of the country and 
the Far West. The cover was inade- 
quate to afford much protection in 
the southern portion of the grain 
belt, but no material damage was re- 
ported. 

Small grains are dormant in the 
northern areas, although there were 
some reports of fields being largely 
green under good snow cover, notably 
in Illinois. The cold weather slowed 
growth in the South, where. there 
were still a few fields being sown. 
Small grain is considered to be in 
good to very good condition. 

Nebraska advices say that winter 
wheat should receive more or less 
benefit from the snow, which ranged 
from two to seven inches in depth 
up to the morning of Dec. 18. Al- 
though the snow will not supply very 
much water, it will protect winter 
wheat from the low temperatures. 
The ground was frozen before cov- 





SOUTHWEST GETS MORE 
SNOW AND RAIN 


Kansas City, Mo.—More snow and 
rain fell over southwestern wheat 
areas this week bringing substantial 
relief to areas which previously had 
insufficient topsoil moisture. Snow 
cover still is needed in a few areas 
to forestall soil blowing, but the gen- 
eral outlook is much improved over 
a fortnight ago. 





ered by snow, but the dry topsoil 
should absorb much of the moisture, 
which will make the soil more com- 
pact and, with the moisture, will give 
the wheat a better chance. 

Oklahoma reports that the scat- 
tered light snow and rains gave only 
slight relief to the rather critical 
surface soil moisture situation in the 
state. Additional moisture is needed 
in most areas, particularly in south- 
western counties where considerable 
wheat has not germinated, due to 
lack of moisture. The cold weather 
has slowed. small grain and winter 
pasture growth. 

Wheat through the eastern part 
of Kansas was benefited by snowfall 
varying from one to six inches. Over 
the western half of the state, how- 
ever, the fall was very light and 
generally not effective. Topsoil con- 
tinued very dry through most of the 
state. Wheat on summer fallow 
land was holding up rather well, but 
continuously cropped wheat and vol- 
unteer were badly in need of mois- 
ture. : 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAPT. SOSLAND DISCHARGED 

Chicago, Ill.—Capt. H. J. Sosland 
received his discharge from the army 
on Dec. 15, and is returning to his 
prewar work with Goffe & Carkener, 
Kansas City grain firm. Capt. Sos- 
land came to the Quartermaster 
Depot as a civilian.in Feb., 1942, as 
assistant to Harvey J. Owens, who 
was consultant to the commanding 
general. He later joined the army 
and was commissioned in Sept., 1943, 
becoming officer in charge of the flour 
section. 
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Soybean Supplies 1,000,000 Bus 
Under 1944-45 Record Season 


Washington, D. C.—Supplies of 
soybeans for 1945-46, as a result of 
a much smaller carry-over and a 
smaller crop, are expected to be 
about 1,000,000 bus less than dis- 
appearance during 1944-45, according 
to the grain branch of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Disappearance of soybeans during the 
1944-45 season was 4% above the 
record of the previous year. 

The 1945 soybean crop is currently 
estimated at 190,646,000 bus, the 
third largest of record. This is 
about 2,000,000 bus less than the 
1944 crop but is more than 100,000,- 
000 bus larger than the 10-year 
(1934-43) average. The planting of 
beans this year is estimated at 10,- 
596,000 acres. This compares with 
10,502,000 acres harvested in 1944 
and 4,812,000 acres, the 10-year av- 
erage. The indicated yield of 18 bus 
per acre is almost half a bushel low- 
er than last year but is above the 
10-year average of 17.6 bus. 


Stocks Reduced 


Stocks of soybeans on Oct. 1 were 
reduced to nearly half of last year’s 
carry-over and amounted to 7,814,000 
bus, compared with 14,306,000 on 
hand Oct. 1, 1944, and 12,543,000 bus 
on Oct.-1, 1943. Stocks were smaller 
in all positions with no soybeans held 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. this 
year while a year ago the CCC held 
1,876,000 bus in its own steel and 
wooden bins. 

Based on current estimates of pro- 
duction and the carry-over, supplies 
of soybeans for 1945-46 amount to 
198,460,000 bus compared with 207,- 
169,000 for 1944-45 and 205,668,000 
bus for 1943-44. 

Disappearance of soybeans in 1944- 
45 was the largest on record, amount- 
ing to 199,355,000 bus, compared with 
191,362,000 in 1943-44 and 180,612,000 
bus in 1942-43. 

Crushings of soybeans for oil, as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
totaled 152,772,000 bus in the 1944- 
45 season ending with September. 
This is nearly 10,000,000 bus more 
than for the previous season and 
nearly 20,000,000 bus more than in 
1942-43. Soybeans crushed for flour 
and grits in 1944-45 amounted to 
2,683,000 bus, or less than half that 
for 1943-44. During the July-Sep- 
tember quarter crushings of soy- 
beans for flour and grits increased 
considerably, amounting to 1,060,000 
bus compared with 527,000 in the 
April-June quarter and 836,000 bus in 
the July-September quarter of the 
previous season. 


Exports Heavy 


Exports of soybeans continued 
heavy in the last quarter bringing the 
total for the season to 5,057,335 bus. 
This compares with 934,486 bus ex- 
ported in 1943-44 and 904,047 bus 
exported in 1942-43. 

The following countries received 
the bulk of the exports last season: 
France, 2,335,537 bus; Netherlands, 
602,868; Belgium, 665,216; Norway, 
468,003; Great Britain, 425,909, and 
Greece, 246,931 bus. Imports of soy- 
beans amounted to only 4,012 bus 
during 1944-45, 

The quality of the 1945 soybean 
crop as indicated by inspected re- 
ceipts during October is above that 
of the 1944 but slightly below the 
excellent 1943 crop. Of the October 
Mspections 93% graded No. 2 or bet- 


ter, compared with 87% last year 
and 95% in October, 1943. Receipts 
of soybeans inspected the first month 
of the 1945-46 season totaled 29,377 
clears compared with 32,163 cars in 
October, 1944, and 33,272 in October, 
1943. 


Prices at Highest Levels 


Urgent demand for soybeans for 
domestic use and for export has 
advanced prices to the highest level 
since 1928. Prices received by farm- 
ers for soybeans during the 1944-45 
season averaged $2.06 bu compared 
with $1.82 in 1943-44, $1.61 in 1942- 
43, and $1.12 the 10-year (1934-43) 
average. Farm prices in November 
averaged $2.09, compared with $2.06 
in October and $2.05 in November, 
1944, 

Production goals in 1946 call for a 
10% downward adjustment in soy- 
bean acreage. The 1946 goal is 9,- 
500,000 acres, which compares with 
10,596,000 estimated for harvest in 
1945 and 4,121,000 acres the 1937-41 
average harvested acreage. The crop 
is currently supported at $2.04 bu for 
No. 2 yellow or better. 
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SALES AREA EXTENDED 


Midland, Mich.—Extension of the 
area of the Washington sales office 
of the Dow Chemical Co. to include 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida has been 
announced by Leland I. Doan, vice 
president and director of sales. The 
move becomes effective Jan. 1, Mr. 
Doan said, and the Washington staff 
is being augmented to handle the 
additional activity. The southeastern 
territory involved has formerly been 
covered by the New York office. 
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HERMAN LEVI, CAPITOL 
MILLING CO. HEAD, DIES 


Herman Levi, president of Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, died sud- 
denly Dec. 15 of a heart ailment. 

Mr. Levi, one of the founders of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange in 
1913, was at the time of his death 
the only one of this group still ac- 
tive in exchange affairs. 

The mill which he headed is one 
of the oldest in Southern California, 
having been established 62 years ago. 











RAFFLE PRIZE — Pointing to the 
live turkey which her father, Jack 
Ahern, member of the sales depart- 
ment of Ekco Products Co., Chicago, 
won in a raffle is two-year-old Laurie 
Ahern. On the three days before 
Thanksgiving, Mrs. L. K. Buell, man- 
ager of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
raffled turkeys to the members in 
the club. The final raffle was for a 
live turkey, and Jack Ahern was the 
winner. 
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ANOTHER “FIRST” FOR FISHER—When the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, received the achievement “A” award a year ago, it marked 
the first time that such an award had been given to a flour mill. Re- 
cently the firm was given the Department of Agriculture “Star” award 
indicating a second year of outstanding performance in the processing 


of food, another first in this field. 


The award was presented in a brief 


ceremony at the Seattle mill headquarters by Gilbert I. Roper, assist- 
ant state director, Department of Agriculture, production and market- 


ing administration. 


Pictured with the double-starred flag at the cere- 


mony are, left to right: John Locke, general manager of the firm; O. D. 
Fisher, president; Mr. Roper, and C. W. Peters, chairman of the state 


feed advisory committee. 





OPA, USDA to Prepare Pricing Order 
for 1946 Pack of Fruits, Vegetables 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of the 
Office of Price Administration will 
shortly commence conferences with 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture officials concerning the prepara- 
tion of a price ceiling order for the 
1946 pack of canned fruits and vege- 
tables. USDA officials are reluctant 
to start this program according to 
OPA officials, but inasmuch as 
stocks of the 1945 pack are lower 
than normal and prices continue 
firm, there is no alternative but to 
have a new order in readiness. Meet- 
ings between officials of these agen- 
cies will start this week. 

The drafting of the order for the 1946 
pack will involve considerable work 
as there are a number of unsettled 
problems. Of first importance is that 
of subsidy for canners paying desig- 
nated prices for raw materials. If 
the subsidy is to be withdrawn, price 
increases for the 1946 pack are prob- 
able, OPA officials state. If the hold- 
the-line mandate stands, subsidies 
will have to be continued. 

During the war, USDA established 
designated prices for raw materials 
as incentives to bring out maximum 
production. Government officials state 
that these designated prices in the 
past have been above the legal mini- 
mum requirements as ordered by the 
price control act. Should USDA 
elect not to select designated prices 
for 1946, OPA may find it advisable 
to return to the legal minimum re- 
quirements of the law, thereby check- 
ing part of the necessary price in- 
crease. : 

Subsidy payments have been made 
in the past to canners of the four 
major vegetables in paying USDA 
designated prices to growers. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that a considerable number of proc- 
essors did not make application to 
Commodity Credit Corp. for subsidy 
payments under this provision. 


OPA officials see little possibility of 
removing price control over canned 
fruits for the 1946 pack. Certain 
processing crops are short and pro- 
duction in the fruit crop categories 
cannot be increased by methods used 
in the vegetable field. The shortage 
of sugar is another factor which will 
definitely limit fruit packing unless 
some unforeseen increase in the 1946 
sugar supply is effected. Citrus can- 
ning is not considered by OPA in this 
condition, however. According to that 
agency’s estimates, the citrus juice 
pack for 1946 will exceed 50,000,000 
cases aS compared with 28,000,000 
for 1945. 

Estimates of the 1946 pack of pre- 
serves are definitely lower, govern- 
ment officials indicate. 

Another factor which will make for 
higher ceiling prices for the 1946 
pack of canned fruits and vegetables 
is the probability that approved labor 
wage increase subsidy payment will 
not be renewed in 1946. 

Government officials who will par- 
ticipate in drafting this new OPA or- 
der say that its issuance will depend 
on the extension of the price con- 
trol law after June 30, 1946. While 
USDA has been officially opposed’ to 
the order previously, recent experi- 
ence with unruly price: actions has 
made it clear that it is necessary to 
be prepared and have the order ready 
to meet contingencies which may 
arise. 
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BRANCH MANAGER RESIGNS 


Duluth, Minn.—William H. Knight 
has resigned as manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. office here. He 
joined the Allis organization in 1909 
and subsequently represented the 
company in San Francisco, Hawaii 
and Alabama. He will be succeeded 
by John G. Barta of the Milwaukee 
district office. 
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Chemurgy 





(Continued from page 7.) 


These great surpluses that are cer- 
tain for the future years could end 
in “disaster for all’ or they may be 
turned into “opportunity.” Oppor- 
tunity not only for the farmers them- 
selves but for industry, for business, 
for labor, and for all consumers. Not 
one of us will be untouched by the 
great changes that are taking place 
in agriculture. When a farmer pro- 
duces a bushel of grain he produces 
new wealth, and when these raw 
materials are processed into finished 
goods the new wealth that is created 
thereby is the new wealth that makes 
jobs and wages for labor, and the 
dollars that are created by new wealth 
from farm production ultimately end 
up in $7 of national income for each 
dollar produced by the farm. 

If we admit that we have the abil- 
ity to overproduce and that we have 
no buyers for our surpluses, then it 
seems to me that we have only two 
choices. One is to stop production, 
which means paying the farmer not 
to produce, as the New Dealers tried 
to do with the taxpayers money. 
The second is to find profitable uses 
for those surpluses here at home. 
We all know that the farmer does 
not want a subsidy. We know that 
he does not want a dole, and he does 
not want supervision of his farming 
by our government. The only thing 
he is asking for is a fair market 
price for farm products. 

Through chemurgy, which is the 
utilization of farm crops by industry, 
I think the scientists and the chem- 
ists already have the answer to our 
problem of surpluses. Fuels, oils, 
plastics, fibers and alcohol from 
grains may now cost more than if 
they are derived from other prod- 
ucts, such as petroleum, for instance, 
but this need not be true after a 
year or two of scientific research. 
What about a half century from 
now? How will the cost be counted 
then? Petroleum and coal are ex- 
haustible products taken from na- 
ture’s storehouse, but the starch 
that is in grain is made from sun- 
shine, air and water, and there can 
be an ever-inereasing production and 
an inexhaustible supply. 

The 30 lbs of starch that is in 
one bushel of grain, which may be 
either wheat, corn, rye, barley or 
sorghum grains or any grain that 
contains starch, will produce two and 
three quarters gallons of industrial 
alcohol. This two and three quar- 
ters gallons of alcohol will pro- 
duce in turn six pounds of buta- 
Country-Milled . diene. Six pounds of butadiene 
from Country-run [73] will produce something over 6 lbs of 
Wheat located in -iae rubber, and this is enough rubber to 
a very center of make one ordinary automobile tire. 

© High Protein . . P 
Turkey Wheat When you realize this, you will see 
Country. just how important synthetic rubber 

becomes to agriculture. 

OWNER In the residue after this starch is 
MANAGED removed is all of the food value 

that was in the original bushel of 
grain in the first place, plus the fact 
that it is cooked, mixed with barley 
and yeast. So, that by the methods 
of recovery that we already have un- 
der operation, we can recover ap- 
proximately 20 lbs of high protein 
feeds that are now so necessary in 
our feed formulas, and actually return 
to the farmer all of the value of the 
original bushel of grain in a 20-lb 
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You will like everything about 
SUNNY KANSAS... its smooth, 


unvarying dough performance, 






its ability to meet those 






sudden, unexpected shop 





emergencies and the fine flavor 
it imparts to the finished loaf 
of bread. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable Address, “Sentinel” 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
’ users of rubber in all the world, and 
DEST GNERS B UILDERS before the war our nation consumed 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants approximately 600,000 tons of nat- 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 


e SAFELY 
¢ UNIFORMLY 
¢ ECONOMICALLY 


Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 
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WINTHROP CHEMICAL 
170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
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FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts, 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


¥. 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


agp ttniatale OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


















GROWN 


MILLS 
POEILAND, @RUCON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 






















66 Cremo”’ Just thecream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 








EVANS MILLING CO. Manu WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Minnesota Girt Four 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


. with Vitamins 
and Iron 


. . + long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 





ND FLOUR co. 


‘THE Hi ae 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
- FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Farm Economic Essayists Call 
Parity Formula 


The established farm parity for- 
mula was cited as outmoded and un- 
workable by a consensus of entrants 
in the Price Policy for Agriculture 
Contest conducted recently by the 
American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion. 

In announcing the contest results, 
L. J. Norton, president of the asso- 
ciation, said the articles by econo- 
mists and professional men leaned 
strongly toward this viewpoint. En- 
tries from farmers and other lay- 
men, while calling for revisions of 
parity, dwelt with a stronger accent 
favoring fixed prices, frequently re- 
lating them to cost of production. 

Widely varying suggestions for re- 
vising the parity basis were made 
by writers of both groups, in general 
providing for the use of some more 
recent base so that individual pari- 
ties would more nearly reflect the 
basic changes in individual commod- 
ity prices since the present parity 
base period of 1910 to 1914, Mr. Nor- 
ton declared in his contest report. 

The writers placed only slight em- 
phasis on production control, pre- 
ferring as little regimentation of 
farm resources as possible. Even 
less emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of cost of production in the 
parity formula. 


Price Freedom Accented 


A strong accent was placed on the 
need for greater freedom in prices. 
Existing price support legislation was 
cited as restrictive to freedom in 
farm prices. This trend of thought 
toward freer markets was accom- 
panied by suggested measures to sup- 
port a minimum level of farm income. 
The justification for this was said to 
be that it would permit the price 
structure to perform its normal func- 
tions of guiding production and dis- 
tribution of commodities and would 
provide a minimum level of farm in- 
come in depression years. 

The use of a well-organized storage 
program to stabilize production rath- 
er than raise prices was proposed by 
the writer in the winning paper, as 
well as by a number of other en- 
trants. 

The contest was made possible by 
a fund of $12,500 contributed by W. 
H. Jasspon of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Washington, D. C. The topic as 
stated by the executive committee 
was “A Price Policy for Agriculture, 
Consistent with Economic Progress, 
that Will Promote Adequate and 
More Stable Income from Farming.” 

The panel of judges included Ches- 
ter C. Davis, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman; W. W. Waymack, editor of 
the Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une; Henry C. Taylor, managing di- 
rector of the Farm Foundation, Chi- 
cago, Ill; W. I. Myers, dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Alvin H. Hansen, professor 
of political economy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

High Income Level 

In a statement in connection with 
the awards Mr. Davis said: 

“The present national attitude fa- 
vors producing abundantly to achieve 
a high level of national income and 
a high living standard. These ob- 
jectives require high level produc- 
tion both in industry and in agricul- 
ture. The contestants generally rec- 
ognized this as a basic fact, and pro- 


posed methods to encourage high ag- 
ricultural production and the wide- 
spread distribution and consumption 
of large quantities of farm com- 
modities. Along with this goal the 
prize winners bracketed another—the 
necessity to maintain parity of in- 
come between agricultural and non- 
agricultural workers, and various 
plans to accomplish this were pro- 
posed.” 

In the first award paper by Wil- 
liam H. Nicholls, of the department 
of economics of the University of 
Chicago, who won $5,000, the essen- 
tial objectives of a national economic 
policy were given as greater stabil- 
ity, an expanding aggregate real in- 
come and a rising minimum scale of 
family living. Mr. Nicholls declared: 

“The prime objective of agricul- 
tural price policy should be the es- 
tablishment of a system of relative 
prices which will call forth no 
more than the quantities of those 
foods and fibers for which there is 
an effective demand at full employ- 
ment. Our wartime experiences 
have demonstrated both the utter 
irrelevance of 1910-1914 price rela- 
tionships and the impediments which 
existing parity formulas impose upon 
efficient resource allocation for cur- 
rent food requirements. Clearly, his- 
torical bases must go.” 

The winning author recommends 
a forward pricing policy which would 
have the advantages of “orientation 
toward current consumer -require- 
ments rather than anachronistic con- 
sumption pattern, and the sharp re- 
duction in price uncertainty, so timed 
that farmers can plan efficient re- 
source use. in meeting these require- 
ments.” 

Mr. Nicholls would abandon histor- 
ical bases generally and limit for- 
ward pricing to livestock and live- 
stock products for four reasons. The 
first is that the future demand for 
meat, poultry and dairy products 
will be relatively favorable. The sec- 
ond is that these products form the 
principal demand for the feed grains. 
The third reason is that these prod- 
ucts are relatively perishable. The 





BREAD FOR POW’S — One of the 
younger members of a German pris- 
oner of war group rejected by the 
French as unfit for physical labor 
and returned to American care smiles 
as he brings armloads of white bread 
to his fellow prisoners. The bread 
ration for each man is one quarter of 
a two-pound loaf daily. This camp 
is located near Soissons, France. 


Unworkable 


last is that some of them, because 
of price uncertainty, are subject to 
uneconomic production cycles. 

In his suggestion to center forward 
pricing policies in livestock Mr. 
Nicholls was supported by a number 
of other entrants some of whom 
would center the foward pricing pol- 
icy even more directly on feed grains. 


Family Welfare Support 

Toward greater social welfare Mr. 
Nicholls wrote that “low family in- 
comes within agriculture must be 
supplemented by means which will 
promote rather than hinder human 
mobility. Rural education, health, 
nutrition and housing, through their 
contributions to the vigor and pro- 
ductivity of a major part of our next 
generation, are such means, warrant- 
ing generous federal support.” 

Second prize, $2,500, also went to 
a University of Chicago economist, 
D. Gale Johnson. Both first and sec- 
ond prize winners emphasized the im- 
portance of resource allocation and 
storage programs. 

Mr. Johnson agreed with his co- 
worker in stressing forward pricing. 
It places the responsibility of formula- 
tion of price expectations upon a group 
of experts rather than upon several 
million inadequately equipped farm- 
ers. Forward prices transfer, and in 
the process reduce, price uncertainty 
by permitting formulation of more 
accurate expectations and by the 
combination of risks, he wrote. 


Supplemental Policies 


As supplements to the price policy 
for agriculture, Mr. Johnson declared 
these conditions are called for: 

1. An expanding industrial econ- 
omy to provide outlets for excess 
farm labor. 

2. A strong monetary-fiscal policy 
to prevent depressions and its asso- 
ciated backlog of excess labor in ag- 
riculture. 

3. Direct measures to improve la- 
bor mobility beeause mobility is slow 
even under excellent employment op- 
portunities. A labor outlook, direct 
incentives to mobility, and appro- 
priate location of new industrial de- 
velopment would be helpful. 

4. A generalized crop insurance 
program to eliminate part of the ef- 
fects of weather on the income of the 
individual farmer. 

5. Direct measures to improve la- 
bor productivity and capital resources 
of many farm families are required. 
Steps should be taken to provide 
families with socially accepted stand- 
ards of nutrition, health and educa- 
tion. A credit and managerial assist- 
ance program should be used to in- 
crease capital resources controlled by 
many farmers. 

A paper by Carl C. Farrington of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was award- 
ed honorable mention, winning a 
prize of $250. 


Would Revise Parity 

Mr. Farrington made the follow- 
ing suggestions as to the revisions 
of parity: 

1. Make the formula a more accu- 
rate index of production costs by in- 
cluding the cost of hired labor in the 
parity index. 

2. Provide for continuous moderni- 
zation of parity prices by a periodic 
revision of the base prices of indi- 
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vidual commodities, taking into con- 
sideration the relationship of the 
average prices of individual com. 
modities to all agricultural commodi- 
ties during a period of five or more 
years during the preceding 10 years, 
with a proviso that the average of 
all parities weighted by the gross 
farm value of the individual com- 
modities during the preceding five 
years shall not be increased or de. 
creased by more than 2% as a result 
of such adjustments of individual 
base prices. 

Frederick V. Waugh of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, Washington, D. C., won third 
prize of $1,250. 

In addition to Mr. Farrington, the 
list of honorable mention winners, 
each of whom received $250, includes: 
George W. Barr, University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson; Merrill K. Bennett, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal; 
Gordon P. Boals, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Karl Brandt, Stanford 
University; Willard W. Cochrane, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
USDA; R. J. Eggert, American Meat 
Institute, Chicago; Paul A. Eke, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Rudolph K. Froker, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Charles D. Hy- 
son, Harvard University; Adlowe L. 
Larson, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla; 
James G. Maddox, BAE, USDA; 
Rainer Schickele, BAE, USDA; Geof- 
frey Shepherd, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, and Lawrence H. Simerl, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, Chi- 
cago. 

In all, 317 papers were entered in 
the contest. The 3,000-word articles 
came from over 40 states, a number 
of territories and the armed forces. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MILLING COMBINE 
GROWTH BRINGS CRITICISM 


London, Eng.—Writing to. the edi- 
tor of The Miller, London, a promi- 
nent independent Scottish miller 
criticizes the large milling combines 
and their owners, such as the Rank 
family and the directors of Spillers, 
Ltd., who are acting as leaders to 
the industry. He said: 

“The history of trial and error in 
the last 50 years ought to give pause 
to those who lead or aspire to lead 
the industry, even during the next 
decade. 

“It is now essential to cease bury- 
ing our heads in the sand and to face 
squarely the issue of combine group- 
ings. A socialist administration ar- 
rived overnight, whether we like it 
or not, and overnight its advent 
changed the whole outlook for many 
industries. Few would charge the 
creators or architects of our great 
combines of direct connection with 
the socialist or communist political 
parties: they, themselves, least of all. 
Yet their very creation is the stuff 
of which state ownership is born. 
Did any of these men foresee the day 
that is now here or the prospect 
which their so-called private enter- 
prise has opened for those disposed 
to cast around for likely state ven- 
tures? 

“Unless the policy of further amal- 
gamations, co-ordination, or what- 
ever we like to name the thing, is 
halted, there ultimately can only be 
one end. That monopoly enterprise 
will go down before state enterprise 
is cold logic, though few of us can 
see much enterprise in either. One 
is forced to wonder if the fine old 
enterprise of personal service has 
gone down before mere lust for pow- 
er and position.” 
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J UST as baking requires an exact knowledge for best results— 
how to blend flours for ash, protein and other qualities—so is bag 
making a matter of precision. A bag has two primary functions— 
to give your product an appearance of integrity and worth to make 
it sell, and then to see it safely delivered to its final use. You need 
no better guide in buying bags. 


That is why Chase bags are really better—for Chase has ac- 
quired a knowledge in nearly a century of bag making that it uses 
almost by instinct to give you not only the best quality but also the 
right bag for your job. No detail of bag manufacture is too small 
for the closest attention of Chase engineers and designers. 


The net result is a line of bags of all kinds that do their ut- 
most to see your product safely delivered to its final use, in addi- 
tion to helping you sell through their clean-cut, quality appear- 
ance. Remember—for better bags, turn to Chase. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 
BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 


DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
ir 7X E 7+ Cs @) TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 
DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C. 
e DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA, 
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GET... 
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ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


=> 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


- 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Chemurgy 





(Continued from page 18.) 


ural rubber yearly. If we produced 
all of this rubber domestically at 
home out of grain, it would require 
200,000,000 bus of our surplus grain 
to equal the domestic requirements. 
I realize, at this time, we cannot pro- 
duce rubber in sufficient quantities of 
a quality that would permit the use 
entirely of synthetic rubber that was 
required in our war effort. It was 
produced and it could have been 
produced by no other means than 
from the alcohol made from grain. 
This was all done in a short two 
years’ time and, given an additional 
three years, I feel quite certain, and 
I believe this idea is shared by most 
scientists, that we will be able to 
produce synthetically rubber that 
will be better than any rubber that 
was ever made prewar out of nat- 
ural rubber. One of our big auto- 
mobile concerns in our magazines 
this week is advertising a new rub- 
ber tire made of 99.8% synthetic 
rubber that is better than any nat- 
ural rubber tire they have ever made. 

In addition to synthetic rubber, we 
have the plastic field. No one would 
have even a good guess as to the 
amount of our grains that might be 
consumed by the alcohol industry 
through plastics in the coming years. 

Obviously, the consumption of al- 
cohol for beverage must remain a 
very unimportant part of our several 
hundred known uses for industrial 
alcohol—such as, plastics, smokeless 
powder, soaps, dyes, anti-freezes, 
medicinals, toilet preparations, var- 
nishes and cleaners. I believe the 
presently known uses for alcohol in 
plastics and synthetic rubber could 
easily account for 200,000,000 bus 
of our surplus grain, and that, in 
my opinion, is more surplus than we 
have produced annually each year 
in the last 25. 

Now all of this is before we get 
to alcohol for fuel. I realize this is 
a controversial subject, and we have 
been told that alcohol is not a fuel 
for power. I feel that this is far 
from the truth. Alcohol is the anti- 
knock agency in high octane gaso- 
line. As you probably know—the 
V-1 and V-2 bombs that came out of 
Germany were powered by 190 proof 
alcohol, such as we make in this 
country from our grain. We are 
making several efforts now to find 
a means by which alcohol can be 
substituted for a percentage of our 
gasoline consumption. The require- 
ment of only 5% alcohol, made from 
grain, in gasoline would consume 
400,000,000 bus of our surplus grains 
per year. 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT « MEDIUM 
DARK 
The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
-++- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS ilies: 
MAGNETic SEPARATORS <@/NIAGARA|® 
DUST COLLECTORS owe 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 
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Free Enterprise Bites Business ~—— 


ness finds itself engaged in not 

only one of its most serious 
struggles but also in one of the most 
confusing. It all happened quite un- 
expectedly. One fine bright morning 
several years ago Business went out 
to care for its old dog, Free Enter- 
prise. Without warning this pre- 
viously faithful animal lunged out of 
its kennel, bit Business savagely and 
chased it up a tree. That was a rude 
awakening, but the worst was yet to 
come. From its new perch Business 
saw the Hired Man, who had former- 
ly looked upon Free Enterprise as 
an enemy, peeking around the cor- 
ner. Free Enterprise began wagging 
its tail. It dropped the seat of Busi- 
ness’ figurative breeches from its 
mouth, and not only began licking the 
Hired Man’s hand, but began doing 
tricks for him! 

Free enterprise is still biting back 
today. Its teeth are leaving deep 
wounds on the body of business. It 
is finally becoming clear that free 
enterprise is not a one-man dog. In 
fact, some of the more pessimistic 
prophets predict that if the wander- 
ings of this suddenly uncontrollable 
monster are not quickly curbed, it 
will devour our economic system. 
Others, more optimistic, think there 
is a good chance of properly chan- 
neling its energies so that ultimate 
good will result. Between these two 
extremes is the large group that has 
again learned that it is the most 
faithful dog who becomes the most 
treacherous sheep-killer once he goes 


Tr HE American system of busi- 


By L. V. Mika 


bad. In his new lust he makes no 
distinction between sheep. All of 
them become his. potential victims. 

Free enterprise is not an easily de- 
fined term, as the hundreds of an- 
alysts have discovered. Its meaning 
has been distorted so many times 
that it has virtually become mean- 
ingless, a catch phrase to be used for 
both good and bad purposes, depend- 
ing on the interest of the speaker or 
group. However, in all science there 
must be a reason for everything. 
This rule does not change in the 
science of business and economics. 
Americans know free enterprise didn’t 
“jes’ grow” like Topsy, and that it 
is a philosophy of action, but its be- 
ginnings have become obscured in 
the general turmoil. 


The Basic Philosophy 


A short excursion into history 
quickly gives us the answer to the™ 
philosophy of free enterprise. It also 
tells us why this idea has been so 
deeply woven into American minds 
and business traditions, and why it 
can be used effectively by any group 
embarking on a course of action. It 
is impersonal, the equal property of 
all, if they choose to use it. 

In the fields of science, mathemat- 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 


who make good flour 


BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 





Phone ATlantic 2900 








or 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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ics, art, literature, religion and as- 
tronomy, free enterprise was prac- 
ticed by the now “lost” civilizations 
of antiquity. In the field of business 
and economics, this philosophy of ac- 
tion is comparatively new. In 1776 
Adam Smith wrote a book. Smith, 
an Englishman, was one of the first 
of a new breed of economists. It 
may surprise some self-made _ busi- 
ness men that they are carrying the 
banner of a college professor, but 
that is what Smith was. The story 
becomes more fantastic as it un- 
ravels. Smith’s book, “Enquiry Into 
the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations,” immediately revolution- 
ized the business thinking of the 
world. In it he first publicized the 
meaning of the economic term “lais- 
sez faire.” The idea of laissez faire 
is the father of our phrase, free en- 
terprise, economically speaking. Lais- 
sez faire was not Smith’s idea. Rous- 
seau, the French social reformer, had 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


- An Independent Gill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
















“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 
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FLOUR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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FREE ENTERPRISE—REVISED 


OT long ago Mr. L. V. Mika, sales director of 
N Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
read in The Northwestern Miller the following 
words quoted from an interview with Mr. Hector 
Lazo, director of public relations for the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, N. Y: “Busi- 
ness as a whole has a job to do on reselling the 
American way of life to Americans. A concerted 
effort should be made to explain what the Ameri- 
can system of business is, and that it includes 
more than merely making money.” 

Now Mr. Mika, though he confesses that he 
has plenty of chores to do in the flour sales game, 
nevertheless finds time and energy for a hobby— 
the writing of philosophical non-fiction. He had 
just dashed off a magazine article on the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system (through his co-opera- 
tion we are able to share this with The North- 
western Miller’s readers—see pages 23-31), but 
when he saw that statement of Mr. Lazo’s he was 
at once involved in philosophical confusions that 
went way beyond those he had set down so care- 
fully in his article. The result was a three-way 
correspondence between Messrs. Mika and Lazo, 
and us acting as umpire and interlocutor, some 
paragraphs from which may still further illumi- 
nate the subject for our readers: 

Mr. Mika: “If Mr. Lazo can define the Ameri- 
can system of business would you put it to the 
test of these two questions: (1) To what or to 
whom is the free enterprise system of American 
business responsible; and (2) does the free enter- 
prise system claim as one of its inherent rights 
the right to do as it alone wishes, regardless of 
the consequences to other citizens or to poster- 
ity?” 

Mr. Lazo: “Most of us in business have for- 
gotten what some one has called ‘Lesson A,’ and 
that is the extreme importance of the human 
relations of business. Obviously, if the free en- 
terprise system in America is to survive, it has 
got to be responsible and responsive to the people. 
The fact that in a misguided manner many free 
enterprisers have claimed the right to do as they 
pleased—in other words, laissez faire—regardless 
of consequences, is the reason business has been 
in the dog house for the past 15 years.” 

Mr. Mika: “If we want to make our free en- 
terprise system mean something more than the 
making of money we must inject morality or some 
kind of rules of conduct into the original free en- 
terprise and pursuit of happiness ideals. The in- 
jection of these rules into business from the out- 
side seems to be the reason for the conflict and 
dissatisfaction which exists in business today. 
Business is being forced to be moral by discrim- 
inatory legislation, while other groups are being 
permitted to practice freely the good old pursuit 
of happiness type of free enterprise. They are 
being allowed to use the old rules of business, 
while business itself has been chained so that it 
cannot protect itself.” 

Mr. Lazo: “No element of the economy, 
whether it is business, government, labor or ag- 
riculture, can long endure by disregarding the 
consequences of its activities or by attempting to 
create prosperity for itself at the expense of, or 
in spite of, the other elements. I think that one 
lesson has been learned very definitely (and the 
hard way) by most people, but has not yet been 
learned by organized labor. Through pressures, 
Wwe can all get immediate advantages that will last 
for a short time. In the 20’s, unquestionably big 
business was dictating national policy in the Unit- 
ed States. Since the early 30’s, we have had labor 
dictation, and both must end up in the same way 
if they basically disregard the fact that we are 
(1) all interdependent and (2) no element can 
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prosper at the expense of the others. Mr. Mika’s 
request for a definition of the free enterprise. sys- 
tem I think is easier to establish. ‘As I see it, it 
has four essential elements: (1) Private owner- 
ship; (2) private management: (3) the profit 
motive; (4) competition between producers or 
distributors. Of course you can find fault with 
any of the principles, and much fault has been 
found with No. 3, because so much emphasis has 
been placed upon it. There is no question in my 
mind that we must relearn Lesson A if we are 
going to survive and progress under a free enter- 
prise system. I hope we re-learn it in time.” 

If we were to add anything to these sage re- 
flections it would be in a more optimistic key and 
on a note more flattering to American business 
morals, in which we observe a vast, general and 
continuously upward movement extending back- 
ward in time almost as far as Adam Smith and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. - Not all of this improve- 
ment has been imposed from without, save as it 
derived from the upward moral motion of society 
as a whole. Nor do we think that there is much 
confusion in the American business mind as to 
what constitutes free enterprise. Modified though 
it may be to new needs and times it is still ac- 
curately enough described as in the American tra- 
dition. Society will not return either to Adam 
Smith’s day or to his definitions. And it knows 
very well what it means by free enterprise and 
the American way, though it might not be able 
satisfactorily to phrase them for a Marxian sem- 
inar. (With apologies to both our speakers of the 
forum panel). 


e®ee 
BACK TO THE AGE OF SWAP 


E have reverted to the primitive in impor- 

tant areas of our economic life. Commodity 
bartering, which belongs to the almost forgotten 
past of this country’s commercial history and to 
the dangerous international era in which it was 
a breeder of war, has come back to the market 
places under the growing pressure of lagging 
grain movement and increasing scarcity of pro- 
tein feeds. Not for generations has anything 
like it been seen on this continent. 


We need not enter into the explanations and 
the alibis. The situation, of course, grows out of 
the gigantic effort of government to achieve cer- 
tain economic aims through interference with the 
established machineries of trade. But, although 
it is all very well to take this for granted, the 
lesson that lies in it should not be missed or for- 
gotten. Intricate mechanisms evolved as_ the 
fruits of business sagacity and experience over 
the long past of those who deal with the vital 
flow of commodities from maker to user are easily 
and certainly wrecked by the hard and often ig- 
norant hand of government. Then there is busi- 
ness anarchy. 


Super-moral: Let us insist upon a new defini- 
tion of “emergency” when next that word is used 
by the bureaucrat to impose or to retain artificial 
restraints upon the tested devices and functions 
of modern trade. 
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CHARITY FROM THE HEART 


N these trying times when our normal feelings 

of charity and good will are blunted by greedy 
strivings for place and power among nations and 
by selfish groups of people everywhere in the 
world, there is something heart-warming in the 
recent incident in a Kansas community where, in 
response to the invitation of the local miller, Mr. 
Nelson W. Krehbiel of the Moundridge Milling 
Co., unaccompanied by any “drive” or other form 
of active solicitation, citizens of that and neigh- 
boring small towns and farmers in the community 
voluntarily contributed wheat and money to a to- 
tal value of $30,000 to be converted into flour for 
shipment to the hungry people in Europe through 
the agency of the Brethren Service Committee. 
The initial proposal was that the gift be sent to 
Belgium and the Netherlands, but government 
plans and controls made impossible such special 
designation. 

Following report of this incident, another pro- 
posal was made by some generously disposed mill- 
ers that contributions of flour be solicited from 
the industry to be sent as a direct gift to the peo- 
ple of Russia, as was done a half century or so 
ago in the time of the great famine in that coun- 
try. For reasons which probably do not require 
elaboration this suggestion met so chilling a re- 
sponse from those approached that its generous 
proponents abandoned the idea within hours. 


It assuredly is one of the greatest misfortunes, 
amid the million misfortunes of the past few years, 
that the receding tides of war fought in defense 
of decency among men should have left the 
beaches of civilization strewn with such wide- 
spread wreckage of good will and charity, consid- 
ered in its material sense, everywhere in the 
world. Even as recently as the preceding world 
war, there was a great outpouring of sympathy 
and help for those who suffered, alike for victors 
and vanquished. Virtually the whole task of aid 
for the helpless was carried on with the proceeds 
of private generosity or with sums freely supplied 
by governments with the eager approval of all 
the people. 

How changed is the picture today, with the 
spirit of good will and helpfulness so confused 
with the sordid aspects of national economics and 
commercial barter that normal human kindness 
appears at times to be interpreted as base coin to 
be used in advantageous trading. Almost daily 
we hear of some new quid pro quo advanced in be- 
littlement of the help we so freely gave to na- 
tions defenseless against sudden attack because 
of their stupidities in permitting known enemies 
to arm while they themselves were playing their 
little experiments in social reforms and inviting 
bankruptcy through incredible waste of both pub- 
lic funds and public faith in governments. 

How changed, too, is our own domestic picture 
with millions of people asserting their “right” to 
live with a minimum of effort, even to live with- 
out doing any work at all, at cost of government, 
which means, of course, at cost,of more industri- 
ous and thrifty workers. 


For our own part we confess to a sense of loss 
in the lack of warmth of heart that comes from 
doing an occasional good deed and of having in 
its stead an unhappy doubt if we may not have 
in some minor way interfered with the grandiose 
schemes of those in authority who, by directives, 
taxations and unbelievable wastes of public funds 
are backstopping for Providence in the ordering 
of the fates of this and future generations. 

And so we envy the warmth of satisfaction 
that these people in the little Kansas community 
felt when they freely contributed from their sav- 
ings and their harvests merely because they 
wished to do so—charity without compulsion. 
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Free Enterprise 





(Continued from page 23.) 


first expressed it in his book, “So- 
cial Contract.” History is not very 
kind to Rousseau. It says he was 
regarded as a nonconforming repro- 
bate, suffered all his life from a per- 
secution complex, and was insane the 
last 10 years preceding his death. 
Bluntly speaking, it can be said 
truthfully that laissez faire, whose 
American child became known as 
free enterprise, was the mental con- 
coction of a crazy social reformer, 
and was first advertised by a college 
professor, also considered something 
of a crackpot by his contemporaries. 

In spite of this handicap, laissez 
faire proved to be a rugged inven- 
tion. Conditions were in its favor. 
Business life in 1776 was no bed of 
roses. Kings, dukes, counts and 
their many cohorts found business 
men their best source of revenue, 
and they devised many clever ways 
to exploit them. Smith’s exposition 
of laissez faire was a stinging pro- 
test against all governmental regula- 
tion of business. He gave it the same 
meaning that many Americans at- 
tach to free enterprise, namely, com- 
plete freedom to do as desired; gov- 
ernmental noninterference; free rein 
in industrial competition. Business 
men of that time had been waiting 
for a champion. This virile new idea 
of laissez faire appealed to them. As 
the years went by they became its 
vigorous supporters, and used it to 
rid themselves of the royal edicts 
of greedy European kings and the 
heavy taxes to which they were sub- 
jected. Laissez faire was the eman- 
cipation proclamation of business. It 
began to dominate all business 
thought and action. From it came 
the idea we call “rugged individual- 
ism.” 

Each man is an individual, laissez 
faire implied; he must stand on his 
own feet. If he can’t or won't help 
himself, no one else will. If he wins, 
he gets the spoils. If he loses, he 
has no one to blame but himself. 
Profits and a better life, or bank- 
ruptcy and starvation, are the two 
ends. There can be no compromise. 


“Life, Liberty and Property” 

Now in 1776 something was hap- 
pening on this side of the Atlantic, 
too. It may be accident that the 
idea of laissez faire burst into bloom 
while Thomas Jefferson and his col- 
leagues were trying to write the 
Declaration of Independence. It may 
also be just accident that the words 
in that document describing man’s 
inalienable rights were first proposed 
as “life, liberty and property,” and, 
as we know, finally appeared as “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
However, among Jefferson’s advisers 
were such students of economics as 
Adams and Benjamin Franklin. 
Thomas Paine, the English rebel with 
pet economic ideas, was also some- 
where in the vicinity. The final draft 
of the historic document indicates 
that Adam Smith’s idea of laissez 
faire had reached this nation. Prop- 
erty implied conservatism and the 
status quo. The pursuit of happiness 
implied free enterprise. It better 
symbolized the new freedom, both 
political and economic, of the new 
nation. The fact that England had 
certain property rights in the col- 
onies may also have been a factor. 
Our forefathers proved they were 
opportunists. 

With other nations beginning to 
practice laissez faire, and with our 
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own Declaration of Independence 
dedicated to the pursuit of happiness 
as one of its major propositions, the 
stage was set for free enterprise. 
This philosophy of action began to 
supersede previous business princi- 
ples. It gained strength through the 
years as the young republic grew. 
Then science stepped in to give it 
a tremendous shove. Darwin’s revo- 
lutionary book, “Origin of Species,” 
removed the controls which had par- 
tially held it in check. Darwin’s idea 
was taken by the advocates of free 
enterprise to prove that competitive 
struggle was as natural in economics 
as in Nature. Darwin’s biological 
evidence to support his survival of 
the fittest theory was the clinching 
argument for the expansion of the 
natural laws of competition just as 
we were opening up the West. Now 
free enterprise was really on the 
move. 

Unhappily this rejuvenated idea of 
free enterprise found itself in direct 
conflict with some of our other cher- 
ished traditions. Prior to the Civil 
War the old moral concepts of the 
Mosaic law had served to hold free 
enterprise in check to a considerable 
extent. In fact, viewed with com- 
plete honesty, the Civil War was a 
symptom of this conflict, with the 
moral law on one side and free enter- 
prise on the other. Having denied 
one type of free enterprise to the 
South, the nation continued its pur- 
suit of happiness at the expense of 
the Indian. Somewhere along the 
line the fear of eternal damnation 
had been lost by our rugged pioneers. 
Free enterprise was a national policy 
in those days, with government troops 
made available to support it. 


Our Rugged Ancestors 


It is thrilling to read our Ameri- 
can history books telling of the win- 
ning of the West, the slaughter of 
wild game, the fencing and plowing 
of the rich prairies, the cutting of 
the stands of virgin timber that 
awaited us, the digging into the 
earth for her long hidden treasures 
of gold, silver, iron, coal and oil. 
The pioneer was engaged in free en- 
terprise. Who was there to say nay 
to him for pursuing happiness? 
These rugged ancestors of ours were 
the most adventurous and aggres- 
sive of all the lands of Europe. They 
were the victors and to them be- 
longed the spoils. They were carv- 
ing out a new destiny. They wanted 
to make money, gain the material 
things that gave them individual 
power and prestige. It was their 
method of gaining security. They 
cut, dug, built, killed when necessary, 
invented, destroyed, rebuilt, time 
after time, until they had made the 
United States the queen of all na- 
tions. 

It is this universally taught phil- 
osophical and historical tradition that 
has made free enterprise so much a 
part of American spirit and economic 
thinking. Every youngster in Amer- 
ica who reads our history is edu- 
cated to believe in free enterprise as 
the means of pursuing his individual 
economic happiness. If he becomes a 
farmer in his mature years, he takes 
a slightly different view of it than 
the laborer, professional man or busi- 
ness man. When he is thrown into 
the middle of the economic stream to 
struggle for his existence and begins 
to feel the pull of the various other 
groups practicing free enterprise, it 
1S no wonder he may find himself 
thinking that some people have no 
idea of what constitutes free enter- 
Prise. He professes belief in -com- 
petition, but when it begins to bite 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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Canadian Wheat 
Exports Threatened 
by Boxcar Shortage 


Toronto, Ont.—The railway boxcar 
situation in Canada is still tight. Al- 
though the movement of war ma- 
terials is over there are heavy load- 
ings of merchandise. The wheat 
board has large shipments to make 
for export for which empties must 
be provided and there is also an in- 
creasing demand for cars to move 
feed and coarse grains from lake- 
head. Some all-rail movement of 
grain to eastern Canada has already 
begun to supplement quantities 
moved east by water up to the close 
of navigation. 

This movement will increase as the 
season advances. Stocks now in east- 
ern elevators are depleted by milling 
or shipment of wheat overseas. East- 
ern mills will replace their stocks as 
far as possible with all-rail shipments 
during the winter as wheat stored 
elsewhere than in their own elevators 
will mostly go for export. The Ca- 
nadian trade is now discussing the 
possibility that the carry-over of 
wheat in Canada at the end of this 
crop year may decline below 75,- 
000,000 bus. That quantity is re- 
garded as the minimum reserve which 
should be on hand at that date. 

Interest is being shown in Canada 
as to what prices will be asked for 
Australian and Argentine wheat 
when the new crops of those coun- 
tries begin to move in volume. Re- 
cent cabled advices indicate that both 
countries are likely to follow the 
lead of the United States rather than 
that of Canada when it comes to 
establishing prices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN 


Toronto, Ont. — The Waterloo- 
Wellington-Perth and Huron Bakers’ 
Association held its annual meeting 
in Stratford, Ont., on Dec. 12. A 
representative group of bakers from 
each of the four counties was pres- 
ent. <A. Zurbrigg, Listowell, was 
elected president, Nelson Feil, Kitch- 
ener, vice president, and G. Dubrick, 
Waterloo, secretary-treasurer. A vote 
of thanks was tendered to the re- 
tiring president, James Finney of 
Fisher’s Bread, Galt, and to the re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer, Frederick 
Smith of Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
Galt. 
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CANADIAN TRADESMEN 
CONVENE, REORGANIZE 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry (Canada), Inc., was held at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on 
Dec. 14. Following dinner, at which 
about 40 were served, discussions cen- 
tered around a plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the association. Officers pro- 
posed that the organization of the 
central body be left unchanged but 











that provision be made for regional 
associations. 

Members voted unanimously for 
the new plan, expected to be more 
effective and less expensive than the 
old system. Later on a more com- 
prehensive program of organization 
may be carried out. Election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: 

President, F. Woodburn, Lever 
Bros., Ltd; vice president, Norman 
Tolton, Standard Brands, Ltd; treas- 
urer, T. E. Andrews, Canadian 
Doughnut Co., Ltd; secretary, W. E. 
Floody, The Bakers’ Journal, To- 
ronto. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Crop Plan Tests 
3,262 Wheat 
Samples in 1945 


Winnipeg, Man.—The crop testing 
plan during 1945 tested 3,262 samples 
of wheat, together with several hun- 
dred samples of barley, each repre- 
senting a crop that farmers produced 
in 1945. 

The samples were sown by the ele- 
vator agents of the companies spon- 
soring the plan — the Searle and 
Home Grain Companies and the Mid- 
land & Pacific Grain Corp.—at a 
number of centers in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. At each 
point there were planted about 300 
samples. The Dominion Experimental 
Farms, the Alberta School of Agri- 
culture and three prairie universities 
gave assistance in the work. 

The growing samples were an- 
alyzed in the fields by competent ce- 
realists and plant breeders who were 
made available mainly by Dominion 
government institutions, by prairie 
universities and by the Provincial 
School of Agriculture, Olds, Alberta. 

The compiled results show 47% of 
the samples classified as ‘A’ com- 
pared with 38% last year, 24% 
classified as “B,” 19% classified as 
“C” and 10% as mixtures. “C’” and 
mixtures together totaled 29% com- 
pared with 38% last year. 





"™ 


Part of the work of the crop test- 
ing plan is to aid elevator agents in 
persuading farmers who had “C” and 
mixtures to discard the poor seed 
and to purchase better quality stock, 
preferably registered, or certified 
when registered is not available. 

For the second year in succession 
the crop testing work was done with 
malting barley. It was found that 
the average quality of malting barley 
stocks was about in the same state 
as was wheat when the crop testing 
plan started work 16 years ago. Offi- 
cials said there is a great deal of 
work to be done in improving the 
barley crop, to bring greater returns 
to farmers, and improve the sale of 
Canada’s malting barley. 

It was found that 49% of all the 
barley samples submitted were of 
O.A.C. 21, 14% of Olli, 8% of Newal, 
6% of Plush, 6% of Regal, 5% of 
Gartons and 4% of Manchurian, with 
several other varieties making up 
the other 8%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOUGLAS STEVENS DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.—A member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for the 
past 30 years, Douglas N. Stevens, 
67, died here following a _ recent 
heart attack. Born in Blenheim, 
Ont., in 1878, Mr. Stevens came to 
Winnipeg in 1906 and was first asso- 
ciated with Brewers & Bottlers Sup- 
ply Co. He joined the exchange in 
1915, when he organized his own 
grain company. His son, John D. 
Stevens, is also a member. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SALES TAX LIFTED 


Toronto, Ont. — The sales tax has 
been lifted in Canada from machin- 
ery, apparatus and complete parts 
used directly in the process of manu- 
facture or production of baked goods 
in Canada. A large variety of items 
of equipment is included in this list. 
Items which are not exempted in- 
clude display baskets, delivery bas- 
kets for drivers, bread tickets, driv- 
ers’ pouches, bakers’ clothing, etc. 

















Conference Recommends Wheat 
Acreage for 1946 Same as 1945 


Toronto, Ont. — The Dominion- 
provincial Agricultural Conference 
which was held in Ottawa recently 
made recommendations for field crop 
acreages for 1946. These are listed 
for comparison with the acreages 


shown in 1945: 
1946 1945 


Acres Acres 

WHERE ose est icics 23,414,100 23,414,100 
OBES. eccocseeccsecs 14,310,200 14,393,200 
BMTIOY 9.6 cecesccss 8,000,000 7,350,000 
Mixed grain ...... 1,453,400 1,453,400 
et. 6 camedin diy sit o's 487,100 487,100 
Summer fallow 

(Prairies) ....... 19,397,000 19,397,000 


A few western Canadian represen- 
tatives were in favor of raising the 
wheat acreage by 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 acres, even if this had to bring 
about a restoration in the acreage 
under summer fallow. 

In this connection the Hon. J. 
G. Gardiner, Canadian minister of 
agriculture, pointed out that such a 


move would be inviting a return to 
the costly mistakes of the 1930’s and 
might even jeopardize the signing of 
the international wheat agreement. 
He said the federal government had 
paid farmers $82,000,000 to cut down 
on wheat acreage to a point where 
it was internationally acceptable. In 
addition $43,000,000 of federal funds 
had gone to assist farmers in drouth 
areas. After spending such sums the 
government does not want to ask 
farmers to do what they have paid 
them to stop doing. 

Mr. Gardiner maintained that if 
farmers reduced their summer-fallow 
acreage by 3,000,000 acres they would 
be gambling with just that much 
acreage of sure crop for 1947. He 
said experience had shown that 50% 
of grain land should be kept sum- 
mer-fallowed and not 33% as at pres- 
ent. 


Agriculture Minister 
Asks Better Food 
Trade With U. S. 


Toronto, Ont.—At the recent Do. 
minion-provincial Agricultural Con. 
ference in Ottawa, the Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, Canadian minister of agri- 
culture, made a plea for the removal 
of artificial restrictions in the flow 
of food products between Canada and 
the United States. 

He said it was useless for this 
continent to presume to give leader- 
ship to the world on mutual assist- 
ance if its two largest neighboring 
countries cannot come to one anoth- 


—————— 


FIRST BULK SHIPMENT 
OF WHEAT AT AUCKLAND 


Toronto, Ont.—According to a re- 
port in a publication of the Canadian 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
the first shipment of grain ever to 
be discharged in bulk at a New 
Zealand port arrived in Auckland in 
September from Canada. The car- 
go comprised 7,000 tons of wheat, 
4,000 tons of which was in bags and 
the remainder in loose bulk at the 
bottom of two holds. As all imported 
wheat had previously come in bagged 
form from Australia, the Auckland 
wharves are not equipped to dis- 
charge grain in bulk, but special ap 
paratus has been devised by the 
Auckland Harbor Board, in co-opera- 
tion with the wheat committee, car- 
riers, stevedores, and mills, to han- 
dle the new cargo. The operation 
of this apparatus has proved success- 
ful but slow. 





er’s aid because of artificial restric- 
tions. He states that embargoes and 
other barriers have made trade be- 
tween the two countries impossible. 

It was also asserted by Mr. 
Gardiner that Canada’s chief mar- 
kets for surplus farm products will 
for a long time be western European 
countries. But industry should be es- 
tablished in close proximity to farm- 
ing areas of the west and the mari- 
times in order to place hungry 
mouths close to the producer, rather 
than across the ocean, he declared. 

Canada wants her resources de- 
veloped to produce the needs of peace 
as they were developed to produce 
the needs of war. If they are, our 
great market for farm products will 
be the home market, Mr. Gardiner 
stated, and we must be prepared to 
produce for that. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT FLOUR 
EXPORTED TO ECUADOR 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent report 
on the trade the commercial secre 
tary of the Canadian Embassy 4 
Lima, Peru, stated that wheat flour 
is one of Canada’s chief exports 1 
Ecuador. Practically all the arrTiv 
als enter through the port of Guaya 
quil, and a large percentage is des 
tined for consumption in that city. 

Canadian flour has to meet active 








_competition from United States mill- 
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ers. Several Canadian brands are 
already well established in Ecuador 
and can be expected to be in demand 
in the future, provided that too many 
trading restrictions are not placed on 
this commodity. 

This report also said that there 
have been recent imports of Cana- 
dian wheat into Ecuador. The qual- 











‘CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 10-11.—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, convention at 
Phillips Hotel, Kansas City, Mo; ex- 
ecutive secretary, J. D. Dean, 20 
West 9th St., Kansas City. 

Jan. 13-14.—American Seed Trade 
Association, convention at Palmer 
House, Chicago, Tl. 

Jan. 13-15.— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Association, mid-winter meeting at 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa; secretary, Theo Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 13-15.—Ohio Bakers Associa- 
tion, winter convention at Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; sec- 
retary, Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 15.—Southern Illinois Millers 
Association, sixtieth semi - annual 
meeting at the Missouri Athletic 
Club, St. Louis, Mo; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill. 

Jan. 21-22. — Indiana Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, 45th “Vic- 
tory” convention at Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis; secretary, Fred Sale, 
Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24.—Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of North Dakota, an- 
nual convention at Bismarck, N. D. 

Jan. 27-29.—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Association, victory convention at 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md; secretary, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 5-6—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Mlinois, annual con- 
vention at Pere Marquette Hotel, 
Peoria, Il. 

Feb. 18.—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Association, annu- 
al convention at Shirley Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 

Feb. 19-21.—Farmers Elevator As- 
sociation of Minnesota, annual con- 
vention at Nicollet Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn; secretary, A. F. Nelson, 
506 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis. 

Feb. 25-26.—Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association, annual conven- 
tion at Secor Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
secretary, C. S. Latchaw, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

March 10-18. — American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, national meet- 
ing at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; secretary, Victor E. Marx, 
1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 

March 25-26. — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, national conven- 
tion at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; 
secretary, Frank G. Jungewaelter, 
1185 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, 
ll. 
April 15-17.—Kansas Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Missouri Bakers Association, 
joint spring meeting at President Ho- 
tel, Kansas City, Mo; secretary, Kan- 
sas Bakers Association, J. H. Shell- 
haas, 709 North Jackson St., Junc- 
tion City, Kansas; secretary, Mis- 
souri Bakers Association, Fred L. 
Callicotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

May 24. — Oregon Feed and Seed 
Dealers Association, meeting at Mult- 
homah Hotel, Portland, Oregon; man- 
ager, Leon S. Jackson, 308 . S.W. 
Stark St., Portland 4, Oregon. 
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ity of Canadian grain is reported to 
be good and shipments have con- 
formed to a specific type of sacking 
and agreed divided delivery dates, 
which has had a favorable result in 
repeat orders. 

Wheat is grown in the central val- 
leys of Ecuador, but not in sufficient 
quantities to satisfy the national con- 
sumption. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BROWN STRIKE UNSETTLED 


Toronto, Ont.—There is as yet no 
sign of a settlement of the employ- 
ees’ strike at Brown’s Bread, Ltd., 
but the shortage of bread in Toronto 
and other centers where this com- 
pany has branches is not now so no- 
ticeable. Apparently other bakeries 
have managed to produce enough to 
cover requirements notwithstanding 
difficulties of sugar and shortening 
quotas. There is fear of the strike 
spreading to other Canadian baking 
plants and if so the situation would 
be critical. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CITED FOR FAILURE 
TO ENRICH WHITE BREAD 


New York, N. Y.—Warning letters 
were recently sent to 12 Passaic and 
Paterson, N. J., bakers, citing failure 
to enrich white bread and rolls as 
provided under the terms of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act and War Food 
Order 1. If they continued to vio- 
late the provisions of Amendment 7 
bakers were told they would be liable 
to penalties up to a maximum of 
one year in a federal prison or a 
$10,000 fine, or both. 

Leslie R. Horn, compliance officer 
in charge, New York Field Office, 
Compliance and Investigation Branch, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who issued the letters, 
charged that laboratory tests dis- 
closed that the white bread and rolls 
made by the 12 bakers were lacking 
in the vitamins and minerals required 
under the bread enrichment program. 





| FLOUR BRANDS 




















The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 


SPARKLING JEWEL—International Mill- 
ing Co., Wilmington, Del; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since May 23, 1931. 

WANDIN—Mother’s Choice Products, Inc., 
prepared cake mixes, ginger bread mix and 
muffin mix. Use claimed since July 20, 1944. 


PEACEMAKER—The Morrison Milling 


Co., Denton, Texas; wheat flour. Use 
claimed since 1886, 

CAKQUICK—General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; prepared flour mix. Use 
claimed since June 26, 1945. 

GINGRQUICK—General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; prepared flour mix. Use 
claimed since June 26, 1945. 

MUFFNQUICK—General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn; prepared flour mix. Use 


claimed since June 26, 1945. 

ROME BEAUTY—Southeastern Mills, Inc., 
Rome, Georgia; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since Oct. 27, 1930. 

RIP VAN WINKLE—The Old Rip Van 
Winkle Grist Mill, Inc., Catskill, N. Y; 
wheat flour, whole wheat flour, corn meal, 
rye flour and grain meal. Use claimed 
since Oct. 13, 1948. 

WIZARD—Bakker & Rus Seed & Feed 
Co., Pella, Iowa; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since July, 1920. 

UTOPIA—Piedmont Mills, Inc., 
burg, Va; self-rising biscuit flour. 
claimed since 1910. 

BIG FIFTEEN—North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator Association, doing business as 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator and State 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D; wheat 
flour. Use claimed since Aug. 1, 1932. 


Lynch- 
Use 


OVEN MAGIC—Family Flour Institute, 
Inc., Nashville, Tenn; self-rising flour. Use 
claimed since May 7, 1945. 
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HOLLAND’S DAILY BREAD—Longshoremen at Antwerp are working 
overtime unloading American and British food ships which have been 
sent to alleviate the serious food shortage in Holland. The sacks piled 
up in this picture are filled with white flour. Blown up bridges and 
smashed railway communications make the task of distribution difficult, 
and canal barges are used extensively to reach some of the towns and 
villages. A large amount of the food received in Holland is sent to Rot- 
terdam. 








Congressman’s Warning 


S OME morsels from a talk delivered by Congressman Lawrence H. Smith 
of Wisconsin to the Central Retail Feed Association: 


“Those of us who . . . serve in Washington cannot help feeling a great 
deal of concern about our economic situation. As I see it, the one greater 
domestic issue is that of free enterprise versus state socialism. During the 
war, we have gladly submitted to regimentation in the war effort. We 
have tossed liberty and freedom overboard in the interest of a united effort 
to win the war. During the period of war, we have seen a steady trend 
toward the establishment of a strong centralized government, a govern- 
ment of men and not of law. We are face to face in this country today 
with the question as to whether or not our society shall be organized on 
the basis of private ownership of the means of production, or on the basis 
of public control of the means of production. 

“You will observe that the thought I am expressing deals with the 
question of a planned economy. Free enterprise is the reverse and means 
the sovereignty of the consumer in economic affairs for the right to conduct 
his business on the basis of a fair return to him on his invested capital... . 


“We must know that socialism which breeds bureaucracy means full 
government control of every sphere of the individual’s life and the unre- 
stricted supremacy of the government in its capacity as a central board 
of production management. The result is obvious, namely, a full control 
of your business. We are told today that there may be a middle ground 
of approach between free enterprise and government control or state 
socialism. I do not believe it. I am convinced that you are going to have 
one or the other. It is a matter of choice, and the American people must 
face this issue in the very immediate days ahead. 

“T have said, and I know you agree, that everybody went along dur- 
ing the war with the government in its desire to win this war, and we 
yielded our rights and freedoms. 

“Yet, in Washington, there is a desire expressed openly that many of 
these controls must be continued upon some pretext or other. Just last 
Friday, certain representatives of government made a plea for a continu- 
ance of the war powers acts which vested in the chief executive unheard 
of powers. Yet, with the war over and the reconversion period in full swing, 
we are asked to continue controls. We are asked to re-endorse, if you 
please, a continuance of a planned economy. The issue is up to you. You 
are getting the kind of government you tolerate. There is no force like that 
of intelligent public opinion. I have seen it demonstrated on the floor 
of the House time and again, . . . and I would suggest that you give vent 
to your feelings in these matters, for if we permit a continuance of these 
wartime powers in this country, we will have moved too far in that direc- 
tion to retrace our steps. The die will have been cast, and we will become 
the victims of our own inertia. 

“. . . Someone has said that it cannot happen here, but I call your 
attention to the fact that there is much evidence of it today. It is in 
action. It is on the move. It is so close that some of us cannot observe 
it. To the individual business man, to the farmer, to the artisans in any 
wealth activity, government will have the final say as to his activities. It 
is, in effect, totalitarianism to the highest degree.” 
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ciated with free enterprise. Free 
enterprise is responsible only to the 
individual, or to the specific group 
employing it. It is the economic 
prother of Darwin’s biological theory. 
Its use results in the survival of the 
fittest just as surely as the competi- 
tive law of the jungle. Darwin 
pointed out that those individuals 
would survive who were the best fit- 
ted to the particular environment in 
which they found themselves, or 
could best adapt themselves to it. 
The environment is the sieve through 
which they are strained. Darwin 
further believed that this continuous 
natural selection must invariably re- 
sult in gradual improvement. There 
is the answer to the skeptics who feel 
that the world must be going to the 
dogs because it involves constant 
struggle. Capitalism is an integral 
part of our environment, and free 
enterprise is the competitive eco- 
nomic tool used in that environment. 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
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Direct Exporters 
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Its use must necessarily result in 
constant ebb and flow and change. 
Evolution is not confined to the field 
of biology. Under the constant pres- 
sure of free enterprise economics is 
also evolving. 

In studying the subject of free en- 
terprise objectively, it can be found 
wanting in some of the attributes 
we might like it to have. Public 
welfare seems to demand more of 
business than profits. But free en- 
terprise business is only interested in 
making money. Business driven by 
free enterprise cannot be charitable 
lest it be devoured by a competitor. 
American business men, being Chris- 
tians at the same time, are placed 
in an almost impossible position. 
They are driven one way by the de- 
mands of a free enterprise economy 
and are pulled another way by their 
moral teachings. The business man 
who makes millions, only to give 
them away through charity, as many 
of them have done, is a constant 
mystery to most people. There is 
nothing abnormal about it. It is the 
only way he can act considering the 
rules of our economy. Likewise some 
business men have complained that 
the average citizen doesn’t seem to 
give a tinker’s dam whether business 
makes a profit or not. This is also 
only natural, since each individual’s 
primary interest is with his own af- 
fairs, just as is the business man’s. 

If capitalism is to remain as our 
economic approach, free enterprise 
will also remain. If Americans, col- 
lectively, realize the impersonal na- 
ture of free enterprise and that it 
stimulates conflict and change for the 
purpose of continual progress through 
struggle, any stigma which may have 
been attached to it will quickly dis- 
appear. The self-interest of all 
Americans in capitalism demands the 
continuation of free enterprise by all 
economic groups, with public welfare 
as the restraining influence whenever 
unfair advantage is used. It may be 
that Adam Smith, Rousseau and 
Thomas Jefferson, as well as Darwin, 
partially failed in the presentation 
of a similar idea. They gave us the 
idea but they did not tell us strongly 
enough of its impersonal nature as 
did the Hindu sage when he advised 
a confused and faltering warrior, ‘“In- 
difference is the rule. Therefore, put 
away thy fever and fight, for to a 
knight there is no thing more blest 
than a lawful strife.” 

¥ ¥ 

Editor’s Note: Mr. Mika is sales 
director of Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. He is an 
occasional contributor to American 
magazines. Comment upon his stim- 
ulating article will be found on the 
editorial page of this issue. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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“SNOBUDDY" 


FLOUR 


We strive always to provide the utmost 















help and co-operation for distributors of 
SNOBUDDY. That is why we recently 


opened a sales office at 1545 Bardstown 








Road, Louisville, Ky., under the man- 






agement of R. V. McVey, to render 
more complete service to SNOBUDDY 


customers in the South and Southeast. 





——_ 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








AMERICAN DON QUIXOTES.—It 
is a pleasure to have joined up with 
George A. Zabriskie, the veteran New 
York flour man, under this title, and 
to have gone a-jousting against old 
mills—the same old mills—in Spain. 
We did it in this way: George with 
brush and palette, away back in 1900, 
and I with camera in 1921. Pictorial 
mementoes of these quixotic con- 
quests came home with us, George’s 
in oil on canvas and mine on print 
from negative. A few readers of 
long memory may flatter me by re- 
calling the engravings that illustrat- 
ed an article on Spain’s old mills in 
The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 31, 
1921. It is probable that George’s 
oils have had a much more distin- 
guished career and are of undimmed 
remembrance, and now one of them 
appears in his handsome holiday 
booklet, published from his winter re- 
treat at “The Doldrums,”’ Ormond 
Beach, Fla., a reprinting of his ar- 
ticle on Washington Irving from the 
January Bulletin of the New York 
Historical Society. 

Mr. Zabriskie probably. does not 
know this, but his inscription of a 
copy of this book to “Mr. and Mrs. 
Michener” is appropriate in at least 
one particular—she was with me in 
Spain and it was our honeymoon. 
Among the many things that we 
mooned about there (our “castles,” 
if you like) were the old Moorish 
flour mills in the Guadalquivir River 
at Cordova. The color-printed sketch 
in the Zabriskie Christmas book 
looks very familiar to us; in fact, 
it undoubtedly pictures the precise 
mill in which we spent an afternoon. 
It is captioned “The Oldest Operat- 
ing Mill in the World, Built A. D. 
700-712,” and there is no reason to 
dispute the Zabriskie research on it. 
George quotes Washington Irving’s 
impressions: “Every bend of the riv- 
er presents a new landscape, for it 
is beset by old Moorish mills of the 
most picturesque forms; each mill 
having an embattled tower—a me- 
mento of the valiant tenure by which 
those gallant fellows, the Moors, 
held this earthly paradise, having to 
be ready at all times for war, and as 
it were, to work with one hand and 
fight with the other.” 

There were no towers, embattled 
or otherwise, on the mills of the 
Guadalquivir at Cordova in 1921. In 
fact, their tops seemed to have been 
converted to modern concepts of 
roofage, though there was plenty of 
masonic testimony that in their main 
structure and foundation they were 
the authentic monuments of Spain’s 
most romantic age. Mr. Zabriskie 
found these mills operating in 1900, 
and so they were in 1921, powered 
by undershot wheels revolved by the 
river’s flow. But there was some 
new German-made machinery in the 
upper story of one of them in 1921 
(so the groom noted while the bride 
gazed through an arched window at 
the Moorish roofs of Cordova, doubt- 
less wondering which of them housed 
a good hair dresser, a recent Holly- 
wood release and the train for Paris), 
and a gasoline engine was rigged up 


By Carroll K. Michener 


for use, when necessary, as an auxil- 
iary to the languid Guadalquivir. 
“The proprietor (here is a para- 
graph from the Miller article of a 
quarter century ago) was visibly 
pleased at the request for a glimpse 
of the mill. With true Latin hos- 
pitality he organized a thorough tour, 
extending from the ancient water 
wheels, rumbling in their mossy 
caverns, to the saint’s niche under 
the eaves, alongside the battered in- 
scription, ‘La Alegria. Molino de 
Harineros de Cordova,’ which pro- 
claimed the mill’s identity. Through- 
out the expedition he maintained a 
steady flow of colloquial Spanish, as 
difficult to follow as the murmur of 
the Guadalquivir outside, as he ex- 
plained the familiar method of con- 
verting wheat into flour. His prod- 





Moorish Mill on the Guadalquivir—From 
Painting in Oil by George Zabriskie 


uct, of which no great quantity was 
visible, he exhibited with pride; it 
was a yellowish straight grade made 
for the local trade. A quantity of 
wheat was arriving, in sacks slung 
over the backs of stoic, melancholic 
Spanish donkeys, which had stumbled 
for miles over rude paths along the 
river banks, once the scene of the 
city’s evening promenade, now given 
over .to solitude or the colorful ac- 
tivities of gypsies pitching their tents 
against decaying Moorish walls.” 

Washington Irving wrote to a lady 
friend (this is from the Zabriskie 
book, too) on March 15, 1828: “We 
passed a charming evening on the 
banks of the famous Guadalquivir 
enjoying the mild and balmy air of 
a southern evening, and rejoicing in 
the certainty that we were at length 
in this land of promise.” 

Irving had no bride with him (I’m 
not sure about George), for, as the 
book says, he never married. His 
“we” may have been purely editorial. 


*% &% ® A FELLOW of the Royal 
Statistical Society and the Royal 
Economic Society of England wrote 
recently to the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association seeking 
statistical information with regard 
to modern progress in the produc- 
tion of flour. The inquiry, for rea- 
sons we hope you will understand, 
was forwarded to this publication 
office. Our Fellow friend, it ap- 
pears, is writing a treatise on the 
subject, “World Poverty and Unem- 
ployment,” and of course the prog- 
ress of production by modern ma- 








chinery impresses him as having an 
important bearing on that topic. He 
seeks to confirm something he has 
read, which is that the man with 
a hand mill turned out about 650 
Ibs of low grade flour a day, “while 
a modern flour mill in Minneapolis 
produces each day 13,000,000 lbs of 
the best flour to every worker em- 
ployed, or about 20,000 times as 
much.” #& # ® THE STATISTICAL 
CRANK was diligently turned, but 
the best resulting data we could 
offer to our British researcher was 
a long way short of the 13,000,000. 
We made it about 5,000 lbs as an 
average figure representing a cross- 
section of the United States, based 
on a 25-day month and an 8-hour day 
and including all plant employees, 
office and mill. The 13,000,000 
doesn’t even work out right on an 
annual basis. But maybe 5,000 will 
prove the professorial point, though 
it doesn’t sound fabulous—in fact, 
it’s hardly flattering at all to the 
button-pushing modern workman and 
his flour-milling automatics. & ® *% 
Another thing bothers us. More 
than mill and office hands actually 
are concerned with grinding today’s 
flour. What about the innumerable 
additional hands that contribute the 
power, and make and maintain the 
machinery, the light, the heat, the 
sanitation, and all the other things 
that presumably have added to man’s 
productive capacity? They might 
startlingly cut down even that 650- 
5,000 ratio. 
e@e @ 


Statistics have it that the rural 
food buyer is becoming more brand 
conscious. Does this mean anything 
to the purveyor of four? Nebraska 
Farmer provides the figures. Its 
study shows that the typical farm 
family spends $8.25 a month for 
packaged food products, while the 
typical urban family spends only 
$5.64. Evidently the advertising and 
promotion work of manufacturers 
and distributors in recent years have 
taken hold strongly in the rural 
areas. Remember when the farmer 
was scorned as backward and reac- 
tionary? 

e@e @ 


*% ®& ® Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association (one of the co-op 
biggies that daily becomes biggier) 
announces, in the voice of M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager, that it 
is as strongly committed to a pro- 
gram of price supports for agricul- 
ture as it is to maintaining ceilings 
to check inflation. Agricultural 
price supports, says Mr. Thatcher, 
are essential to the national welfare; 
and besides Congress is morally 
committed to such a program. 
(Might there be some dispute over 
the last-mentioned adjective?) # ® ®% 
Still and all, GTA doesn’t believe in 
subsidies or federal handouts. “As 
a matter of fact,” says Mr. Thatch- 
er, “we are committed to a pay-as- 
you-go policy. Three years ago we 
proposed enabling legislation which 
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we call the National Agricultura 
Relations Act. Its purpose is to 
permit farmers to work out their 
own marketing, price and produc. 
tion goals by commodity groups, 
It calls for commodity price protec. 
tion. The cost of the price protec. 
tion would be added to the estab. 
lished market price of the commod. 
ity and this little ‘addition’ woulq 
be deposited in the federal treasury,” 
% & % What, it may be permitted 
to wonder, would the federal re. 
straint-of-trade bloodhounds have to 
yip about on this scent? 


British bakery workers seem to 
be strongly for abandonment of night 
work. But they do not appear to 
be looking at the possible chain of 
consequences reaching right back in. 
to their own pockets: Bread less 
fresh on the consumer’s table; less 
bread in the consumer’s diet; fewer 
bakeries, fewer jobs and less pay in 
the envelope. In these economic 
merry-go-rounds, as might be ob.- 
served on our own labor front, the 
buck does not necessarily stay with 
the consumer; it’s more likely to re- 
turn to the original passer. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


TRI-STATE BAKERS MAY 
CONVENE ON GULF COAST 


New Orleans, La. — The board of 
governors of the Tri-State Bakers’ 
Association, meeting at the Jung Ho- 
tel here, Dec. 6, agreed tentatively 
to hold the general convention of the 
association in Jackson, Miss., or on 
the Gulf Coast. 

The governors’ board had voted 
unanimously to hold its annual con- 
vention of the association in New 
Orleans, April 15-17. The meeting 
may still be held in New Orleans as 
the hotel men have promised a def- 
inite answer to the board. The board 
will meet again in January to make 
its final decision. 

Joseph La Nasa of the La Nasa 
Baking Co., New Orleans, acted as 
chairman in the absence of A. J. 
Schwabe, who was ill. Mr. Schwabe, 
owner of the Schwabe Bakery and 
Confectionery, is regular chairman 
of the board. 
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Christmas Spirit 
in Reverse 








Minneapolis, Minn.— The yuletide 
season, reserved for peace and happi- 
ness, recently brought reverse experi- 
ences to several members of the Min- 
neapolis grain and milling trades. 
Two youths, following the same 
technique in every instance, furnished 
their victims with enough thrills to 
last them through the winter and, 
incidentally, made them pay for the 
entertainment. 

Malcolm E. Grant, Brooks Eleva 
tor Corp., had just driven into his 
yard at home a few nights ago and 
was opening his garage door, when 
a gun was shoved into his back and 
he was told to keep quiet. Two 
young men, both armed, went 
through Mr. Grant’s pockets and re 
lieved him of over $100. 

Two evenings later, Albert © 
Remele, secretary and general coul- 
sel for the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., and Charles Ritz, president of 
the International Milling Co., went 
through the same experience. Thus 
far the robbers have not been appre 
hended. 
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BAG GOODS SCARCITY 
CONTINUES TO HOLD 


Manufacturers Doubt Whether Bag 
Needs for Export Flour Ship- 
ments Can Be Supplied 


New York, N. Y.—Bag manufac- 
turers remained extremely discour- 
aged over the supply outlook of cot- 
ton goods, the general pre-holiday 
business lull of last week in the tex- 
tile market here being just another 
contributory factor to practically a 
withdrawal of supplies. 

Mills still were not doing any sell- 
ing into next year, and the custom- 
ary day-to-day releases of goods from 
stock fell off to negligible quantities. 
There actually were few stocks in 
mill hands, though the volume of 
goods moving into integrated finish- 
ing was another matter. 

At present, it is indicated that the 
bag industry is operating very close 
on its cotton supplies, there being 
no inventory position of any consider- 
ation. At the same time, it is said, 
they are facing new and heavy de- 
mands for flour shipments abroad, 
and from the immediate viewpoint 
there is a serious question whether 
these bag needs can be filled. They 
are said to run to millions. 

Chief hope in the bag trade is that 
the government will take steps to as- 
sure at least barely sufficient sup- 
plies of cotton goods for the first 
quarter of next year. Adequate set- 
asides are looked for in the revisions 
to M-317A, cotton textile distribu- 
tion order, which should be issued 
shortly: Furthermore, there are 
hopes that OPA will take some steps 
to control the integrated finishing 
trend when it makes final -decision 
on MPR-127, the converter’s pricing 
order. 

In the meantime, the total volume 
of gray cottons made available to 
bag manufacturers over the past 
week was insignificant. Sales were 
widely scattered and individual yard- 
ages small. This little amount of 
activity was chiefly confined to sheet- 
ings. As has been usual recently, 
most frequently mentioned construc- 
tions were the 40-inch, 2.85-yard, 
the 40-inch, 3.75-yard, and the 37- 
inch, 4-yard. 

The burlap market was beset with 
uncertainties here last week as to 
handling of new burlap distribution 
authorized in the amended M-47. 
Question of handling small-bale lots 
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with the limited facilities of the Cen- 
tral Burlap Office was discussed at a 
meeting of importers and again with 
RFC representatives here. Final an- 
swer is seen forthcoming from Wash- 
ington. 

These considerations, however, had 
little real bearing on the bag trade, 
as the new authorizations are for 
nonbag users. The procedure for op- 
erations through the Central Burlap 
Office for bag manufacturers is ex- 
pected to go on uninterrupted. 

Factors behind the burlap supply 
outlook have turned extremely fa- 
vorable. Production in Calcutta mills 
during November soared to a peak 
for two and one half years of 160,- 
000,000 yards, far over so-called nor- 
mal output. At the same time, Cal- 
cutta stocks dropped, revealing the 
heavy shipments made late in the 
year. It is expected that starting 
shortly there will be extremely heavy 
arrivals in U. S. ports, which may 
bring shipping on the government 
purchase plan—which runs out Dec. 
31—to completion much sooner than 
previously expected, perhaps in late 
February. 

While expectations have been high 
that steps may be taken to increase 
import quotas for the first six months 
of next year, there has not as yet 
been any news from CRMB on this. 
Favorable word, however, is looked 
for in the near future. 

The Calcutta market turned slight- 
ly firmer over the past week, but 
there was little buying done at this 
end pending import developments. 
The freight surcharge, it was learned, 
has been removed, dropping from 
$25 to $20 ton, meaning a drop of 
around 15 points on goods affected in 
the selling price to the bag trade. 
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ATLANTIC ELEVATOR FIRE 
CAUSES $500,000 LOSS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — The Atlantic 
elevator in north Minneapolis, one 
of the oldest houses in this terminal, 
burned early Christmas morning. The 
elevator was of wood construction, 
and had a rated capacity of 500,000 
bus. It was used primarily for con- 
ditioning grain, and not for storage. 
A large quantity of wheat and barley 
was consumed, and preliminary esti- 
mates place the loss at well over 
$500,000. The house was owned by 
the Atlantic Elevator Co., of which 
C. M. Case is president. 








Record Number of Guests Attends 
Annual Chicago Christmas Party 


Chicago, Ill.—A record number of 
guests attended the annual joint 
Christmas party of the Chicago Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club and the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors held 
in the Bal Tarbin Room of the Sher- 
man Hotel on Dec. 18. 

The activities started with a tur- 
key raffle at which George Sim] and 
W. L. Grewe disposed of 50 birds. 
Following the dinner Tom A. Dillon, 
general chairman of the party, pre- 
sented several association officials. 
These officials included A. W. Fos- 
dyke, president of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club; N..G. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors; F. L. Bergenthal, 
president, Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry; V. E. Marx, secretary, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers; Tom Smith, secretary, Ameri- 
Can Bakers Association; W. C. Mack, 


manager, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and Frank Jungewaelter and 
Tom Flood, Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America. 

Leonard Weislow of the Chicago 
Metallic Manufacturing Co., made 
his first appearance in civilian 
clothes, having recently been dis- 
charged from the service. Lt. Phil 
Seitz of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot, and Capt. Arthur J. Bamford, 
Jr., were also introduced. 

Miss Nancy Martin, radio star and 
a member of the Breakfast Club 
cast, sang a number of songs. 

The committees in charge of this 
party were: T. A. Dillon, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., chairman; U. A. Arnold, 
Arnold-Traeger Co., co-chairman; G. 
N. Bruce, Durkee Famous Foods; 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly; 
Allen Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & 
Co., and C. R. Plettner, Procter & 
Gamble. 
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. «+ « « « be positive your heating 
equipment, including chimneys, is safe. 
Write for free booklet 
“STOVES and CHIMNEYS” 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this ay 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Montreal, Canada 








EVERYTHING for th BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 


BUFFALO, 
N. Y. 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








FLOUR 


15 WEST 10TH STREET = FOR 


EVER 
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KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 22" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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BOOSTER FOR STASSEN.—Taken at the recent annual meeting of 
the National Association of Manufacturers in New York City, this pic- 
ture discloses (center) Harry A. Bullis, president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and (at the right) Harold E. Stassen, former governor of 
Minnesota, recent captain in the Navy serving on the staff of Admiral 
Halsey, and currently recognized as a candidate for presidential nomina- 


tion on the Republican ticket. 


An enthusiastic supporter and admirer 


of Mr. Stassen’s, Mr. Bullis was largely instrumental in his appearance 
on the NAM program, as was also the case with respect to his place on 
the earlier convention program of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 


Inc. 


Mr. Bullis is serving his fourteenth consecutive term as a director 


of NAM, and has been both regional and national vice president. At 
the left in the picture is C. M. Chester, General Foods Corp. The oth- 
ers are Navy admirers of Mr. Stassen—and of Mr. Bullis. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George P. McCarthy, director of 
feed and sales research, Universal 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, recently 
visited Minneapolis in an effort to 
buy feed ingredients. Ray Baker of 
the same firm was with him. 

* 


The staff of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, held its annual 
Christmas party, Dec. 22. Gifts 
were distributed to employees and 
guests around a Christmas tree, and 
afterwards E. P. Mitchell, president 
and general manager, was host at a 
luncheon. Scotty Nelson, a member 
of the staff who is also a professional 
radio singer, entertained at the 
luncheon with a number of songs. 

a 

Charles C. Chinski of Chinski 
Trading Corp., New York, N. Y., vis- 
ited mill connections in Kansas City 
en route to Louisiana to spend the 
Christmas holidays. 

e 


Al Cardenas, export sales manager 
for Latin America, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, observed 
Christmas at Sherman, Texas, where 
he formerly lived. 

* 

J. L. Yergler, vice president and 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., recently visited the trade 
in Fort Worth and Houston. 

Ea 

G. S. Kennedy, vice president, and 
C. M. Hidding, of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, were recent visitors at 
the company’s plant in Oklahoma 
City. 

* 

Paul T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, 
secretary of the Oklahoma Millers 
Association, has been confined to his 
home with the influenza. 

& 


Pedro S. Kuiper of Panificacion 
Argentina, S. A., Buenos Aires, ar- 
rived in Chicago Dec. 16 for an ex- 
tended visit. An executive of a 


large house-to-house bakery with 385 
routes, in addition to a grocery chain, 
Mr. Kuiper was introduced to the 
Bakers Club of Chicago by O. G. 
Herdit, Petersen Oven Co. 


He re- 


cently served as an officer in the 
Belgian army. He expects to return 
to Buenos Aires Jan. 29. 


Felix D. Gillham of ‘the California 
Packing Corp., Toledo, Ohio, is the 
new president of the Toledo Associa- 
tion of Grocery Manufacturers Rep- 
resentatives, succeeding D. M. Toler 
of Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich. 


The New York office and sales 
force of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently 
held a Christmas party at Busto’s 
restaurant. Music, dancing, a grab 
bag and other gaiety entertained the 
50 or more members of the branch. 


Frank A. Bean, chairman of the 
board, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, recently visited the New 
York market. He was introduced 
on the exchange by W. G. McLaugh- 
lin, eastern sales manager. 


A Christmas party for the office 
and operating forces of the North 
Dakota Mill & Elevator was held 
at the Country Club, Grand Forks, 
Dec. 20, with an attendance of about 
150. Short talks were made by. R. 
M. Stangler, general manager, and 
L. B. Denison, sales manager. 


James A. Kier, manager, National 
Milling Branch of National Biscuit 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, went back to his 
former home in Kansas City for the 
Christmas holidays. Cyrus S. Coup, 
president, Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, went to St. Louis 
to spend the holidays. 

* 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City man- 
ager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., accom- 
panied by his daughter, Miss Ann 
Tillma, left Dec. 22 for Beatrice, 
Neb., where they were the guests of 
relatives for the Christmas holidays. 

* 


P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, though he slept on a makeshift 
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bed on his train’s club car to make 
the last leg of an eastern trip from 
Chicago, arrived home in time to 
greet his son, Glenn Baum, Okla- 
homa City sales representative of 
the Percy Kent Bag Co., who was 
in Hutchinson for the holidays. 
* 


Phil M. Clarke, president of the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade, who has 
a small farm, provided turkeys for 
the recent annual Christmas party 
on the trading floor, host with four 
other grain men, D. B. Frazee, Fred 
Houser, Al Haury and C. D. Jennings. 

eR 


Charles C. Reynolds, director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
will be in the spotlight Dec. 28 when 
the Kiwanis Club will inaugurate him 
as president at the dinner dance to 
be held at the Skirvin Hotel. 


Lt. Van T. Irwin, Jr., USNR, sta- 
tioned at Washington, D. C., spent 
the Christmas holidays with his fa- 
ther, V. T. Irwin, sales manager, 
Cherokee Mills, Nashville. 


Held on a transport in San Fran- 
cisco Bay, T Sgt. Harrison C. Bur- 
rall, son of Fred N. Burrall, general 
sales supervisor for William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, couldn’t 
make it home for Christmas after 
more than three years in the Pacific 
theater. 

wy 


L. V. Mika, director of sales for 
central states, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, is spending 
the Christmas holidays with his 
family at Crete, Neb. L. C. Chase, 
vice president and general manager, 
is observing Christmas with his son 
in Chicago. 


Ferdinand H. Rhoden, head of bur- 
lap purchasing for the Chase Bag 
Company, will leave for Calcutta, 
India, by Pan-American Clipper, the 
first week in January. He expects 
to spend a month investigating jute 
and burlap conditions. On his re- 
turn, he will stop by London and 
Dundee. 

= 


Kay Kimbell, president of the Tex- 
as Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 
has been elected a director of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railroad. 


Austin Morton, general sales man- 
ager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, returned recently from 
an eastern business trip. 

= 


W. G. Harris, Memphis, division 
grocery products sales manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently spent 
several days in Nashville. 

ve 


Claude Cowan, Jr., son of C. C. 
Cowan, president, Southland Mill & 
Elevator Co., Nashville, Tenn., who 
recently was discharged from the 
Army after many months’ service in 
Europe, has been appointed his 
father’s assistant. 

J 


C. R. Sanderson, sales manager for 
bulk products at Pittsburgh, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., attended a recent 
company sales managers’ conference 
in Minneapolis. 


Robert Graham, with the Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co. before enter- 
ing the army in January, 1944, has 
received his discharge and is spend- 
ing the holidays at Buena Vista, 
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Industry’s Leaders 


Among 38 new state direc- 
tors of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, elected 
at its recent golden anniversary 
congress in New York City, is 
Harry Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster 
Baking Co., Minneapolis. Harry 
A. Bullis, president, General 
Mills, Inc., has been re-elected 
a director for Minnesota. Food 
industrialists who will continue 
on the 1946 board of national 
directors are C. M. Chester, 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, General Foods Corp., 
New York, N. Y., and John 
Holmes, president, Swift & 
Co., Chicago. W. H. Vander- 
ploeg, president, Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., was also 
elected a new state director. 
Another re-election to state di- 
rectorship—that of Norman E. 
Elsas, president, Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was 
announced. 


























Colo. A staff sergeant in the in- 
fantry, Mr. Graham spent a year 
and a half in Italy, his last assign- 
ment being in the inspector general’s 
section of the Mediterranean theater 
of operations. 


Charles W. Colby of the Colby 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
convalescent from a recent appen- 
dectomy. 

w 


Com. A. W. Wilbor, USNR, recent- 
ly released from active duty, has re- 
turned to his former position as di- 
rector of market analysis for General 
Mills, Inc. Com. Wilbor joined Gen- 
eral Mills in 1933. He entered the 
service in March, 1942, and spent two 
years in the Central Pacific. 





FLORIDA BOUND—Ed McDaniel, 
sometimes called the dean of Toledo 
flour men, has sold his residence and 
will move to Florida about Feb. 1. 
With the Mennel Milling Co. since 
1926, he was previously associated 
for 14 years with the National Mill- 
ing Co. under the late David Ander- 
son, until the plant was sold to Na 
tional Biscuit Co. He had also been 
manager of a branch office of Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. in Toledo and had 
worked before that for this firm uD- 
der Guy A. Thomas (now chairman 
of the board of directors, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co.), selling ry 
flour in the East as a specialty man. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘' AMBERMILCO” 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


\MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











STANDARD MILLING‘ 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


















ol 
5 S¥MB 
aie peal TO MANY 
SUCCESSFUL MILLING FIRMS 


va PEARLY KENT BAG CO. 

















DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,000 bbis 
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DEATHS 


James C. Barnett, 75, former man- 
- ager of Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for 40 years, died 
at his home in that city Dec. 19. Mr. 
Barnett was a resident of Wilkes- 
Barre for 55 years. He retired as 
manager of Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
six years ago. Surviving are his wife, 
Stella; two daughters, Mrs. H. M. 
Scott, Philadelphia, and Mrs. Fran- 
ces T. O’Donnell, Wilkes-Barre; a 
sister, Mrs. John Jewel, Bethlehem; 
eight grandsons and two great-grand- 
sons. 





Alvin H. Poehler, formerly presi- 
dent of the Poehler Grain Co., Min- 
neapolis, died Dec. 19 at Montclair, 
N. J., where he was making his 
home with a daughter. He was at 
one time a director of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Poehler served for 40 years as a 
trustee of Shattuck Military Acad- 
emy, Faribault, Minn., of which he 
was a graduate. Burial was in Min- 
neapolis, Dec. 22. 


Stephen F. King, Oklahoma City, 
traffic manager for Merit Mills, died 
in a hospital Dec. 17 following a six 
months’ illness. Mr. King had been 
connected with the mill for 23 years, 
and was the son of the late Stephen 
T. King, Merit Mill official. 


Robert H. Moulton, 65, retired 
grain marketing authority who es- 
tablished the publicity department of 
the Chicago Board of Trade in 1914 
and wrote the book, “The Story of 
Wheat,” died Dec. 10. His home 
was in Glencoe, Il. 


- Frank O. Lindgren, 70, who retired 
a few years ago from his position as 
scale supervisor for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, died Dec. 18. He 
was the inventor of machines for ty- 
ing flour sacks now in use in some 
mills. 


Joseph Neibart, formerly in the 
flour jobbing, business in New York, 
father of Bernard Neibart, former 
flour salesman, died on Dec. 19. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIR BEN SMITH PLANS 
VISIT TO UNITED STATES 


London, Eng. — Sir Ben Smith, 
minister of food, announced that he 
will visit the United States to dis- 
cuss “specific food problems” after 
the adjournment of parliament, Dec. 
20. 
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FORUM PLANS ANNOUNCED 
BY MIDWEST FEED MEN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Plans have been 
completed for the second annual ag- 
ricultural forum to be sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the organization 
Jan. 10-11. 


Headline speakers on the forum 
program include Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State 
College; W. E. Peterson, University 
of Minnesota dairy expert; J. C. Har- 
denbergh, executive secretary of the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation; Charles E. Snyder, editor, 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal, and 











Reuben E. Corbin, USDA produce 
marketing specialist! Each speaker 
will deal with a leading livestock or 
poultry problem of the day. 

In addition to feed men, it is ex- 
pected that many leading agricul- 
tural educators, extension workers, 
county agents and larger feeders will 
be present at the forum discussions. 

On the second day the association 
will hold its annual meeting and a 
number of important industry speak- 
ers will be heard, including Walter 
Berger, chief of the USDA feed man- 
agement branch, K. J. Maltas, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co., Ray Bowden, secre- 
tary of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association, and Don Turn- 
bull, secretary of the International 
Baby Chick Association. 

A banquet, cocktail hour and other 
entertainment have been planned. 
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A. & P. ANTI-TRUST CASE 
CONTINUED TO JAN. 28 


Danville, Il]—Federal Judge Wal- 
ter C. Lindley has granted the gov- 
ernment a second continuance in the 
case against the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., 28 officers and sub- 
sidiaries, charged with violation of 
anti-trust laws. 

Holmes Baldridge, chief of the 
anti-trust litigation section of the 
Department of Justice, said the gov- 
ernment could not prepare the type 
of brief it desired on evidence and 
law by Jan. 17, the previous date set. 

Judge Lindley changed the date for 
filing the brief to Jan. 28, for oral 
closing arguments from Jan. 28 to 
Feb. 25.and for reply briefs from 
Feb. 27 to March 27. After these 
steps the case will be taken under 
advisement. 
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NEW OPA DEPUTY 


Washington, D. C.— Price Admin- 
istrator Chester Bowles on Dec. 20 
announced the appointment of Geof- 
frey Baker as Deputy Administrator 
for Price. On Jan. 1 Mr. Baker will 
take up the work of Jerome M. Ney, 
who is leaving the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to return to private 
businesses in Arkansas and Texas. 
Mr. Ney will continue as an OPA 
consultant. Mr. Baker for the past 
five months has worked with Mr. 
Ney as associate deputy administra- 
tor for price and prior to that was 
director of the Food Price Division. 


i i i i a ain 
Vets Please Note: 


ATOMIC BLITZ COINS 
COW ILLNESS WORD 








Kansas City, Mo.—Add a new item 
to the veterinarian’s dictionary of 
livestock disabilities—‘‘atomic ache.” 

Two carloads of grayed, emaciated 
cattle, believed to have been within 
25 miles of the experimental atomic 
bomb explosion near Alamogordo, N. 
M., July 16, passed through Kansas 
City recently consigned to Col. Stan- 
ley Stewart, area engineer at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., where atomic experi- 
ments still are being carried on. 

The cattle—20 Hereford cows and 
40 calves—looked as if they had been 
starved. Their hides were grayed and 
splotched, and flecked with white 
flaky scales, ordinarily an indication 
of scurvy. They were weakened and 
listless, and one of the animals died 
at Kansas City. 

The characteristic red Hereford 
hair, lost as a symptom of their ill- 
ness, was white when it grew out 
again. 
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Surprise Testimony | 
Enters Rye Corner 
Hearing 


Washington, D. C.—On unexpected 
testimony given last week by Ronald 
McHenry, business conduct commit- 
tee chairman for the Chicago Board 
of Trade, the government has moved 
to implicate General Foods Corp. in 
charges of cornering the 1944 rye 
market and of price manipulation. 

Mr. McHenry, in direct reply to 
questioning by government counsel, 
said that, because he regarded Gen- 
eral Food’s action to make further 
rye purchases after warnings given 
the corporation as early as Dec., 
1943, as an attempt to corner and 
manipulate prices he had informed 
the corporation of that opinion. 

Mr. McHenry explained that his 
committee had warned General Foods 
and its vice president, Charles W. 
Metcalf. 

On direct examination by Charles 
W. Bucy, chief government counsel, 
Mr. McHenry disclosed a series of 
letters and conversations between the 
committee and Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Mc- 
Henry said Mr. Metcalf was told in 
Dec., 1943, that General Foods rye 
holdings had reached proportions 
likely to result in severe price fluctu- 
ations. 

Despite these admonitions, Mr. Mc- 
Henry said, in May, 1944, General 
Foods purchased 2,000,000 bus of 
cash rye from Daniel F. Rice, Phillip 
R. O’Brien, Lawrence J. Ryan and 
four customers of Daniel F. Rice & 
Co. 
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Mr. McHenry further stated he 
viewed this as a violation of General 
Foods agreement with the business 
conduct committee of the board not 
to make further purchases of ‘rye. 

In a final letter between the Mc- 
Henry committee and Mr. Metcalf, 
the committee stated that, lacking 
evidence that General Foods was go- 
ing to process the rye it held, fur- 
ther purchases would constitute an 
attempt to corner and to manipulate 
the market. 

Throughout the direct testimony of 
Mr. McHenry, defense attorneys 
made constant objections. Jack W. 
Bain, referee and Department of 
Agriculture arbiter, continued his rec- 
ord of denying all such motions. On 
cross-examination, Edward Adams, 
representing Mr. Metcalf, attempted 
to discredit Mr. McHenry by show- 
ing that he was an official of a firm 
competitive with General Foods Corp. 
Mr. Adams asked Mr. McHenry if 
he did not know of an interest that 
was short between 18,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 bus of rye on the Chicago 
board in 1943. Mr. McHenry said 
that he did not and that no investi- 
gation of such an interest had been 
conducted by the business conduct 
committee. Mr. Adams failed to 
identify the party he implied had 
rye holdings of this size. 

Mr. McHenry was followed to the 
stand by Douglas B. Bagnell, of com- 
modity exchange authority staff of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Resumption of these hearings, on 
complaint by the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission against Daniel F. 
Rice & Co., General Foods and indi- 
vidual traders, will be made on Jan. 
14. The time lapse between hearings 
was allowed because of transporta- 
tion difficulties. 





World Wheat bien in 1946 
Expected to Top Export Supply 


Washington, D. C.—Available ex- 
port surpluses of the United States, 
Canada, Argentina and Australia will 
fall 6,000,000 tons short of world 
wheat demand in 1946, it was fore- 
cast here recently by government 
officials, who based their expectations 
on a judgment by the combined 
Food Board of the United Nations. 

World wheat demand for 1946 was 
placed at 30,000,000 tons, in con- 
trast to available export surpluses 
of those four countries which are ex- 
pected to total 24,000,000 tons under 
average growing conditions. 

In view of the continued export 
demand now creating a tight domes- 
tic flour milling situation, govern- 
ment wheat men do not believe that 
ceilings on grains will be lifted in 
1946. It was believed that if the 
Office of Price Administration does 
not survive beyond June 30, the pric- 
ing duties of the agency, with refer- 
ence to grains, will be transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Export demand for the six months 
ending Dec. 31, it was estimated, 
would ask for 200,000,000 bus from 
the United States; of which 175,000,- 
000 bus would have been moved by 
that date. Thus, it was expected, 
225,000,000 bts would have to be 
shipped overseas in the first half of 
the new year if a fiscal year total 
of 400,000,000 bus is to be met. How- 
ever, government grain men consider 
it a physical impossibility for that 
amount of grain to be moved to ports 


and to be shipped overseas in that 
length of time. 

In order to reach a 24,000,000-ton 
wheat export in the coming year, 
Canada would have to ship 350,000,000 
bus. This aim will also fail, grain 
men say. 

According to both private and gov- 
ernment grain export authorities, the 
wheat program for next year will be 
again a question of “as much as pos- 
sible, as soon as possible.” 

As indicated by an export goal for 
the 1946 crop of wheat of 100,000,000 
bus, government hopes are for a sub- 
stantial recovery of foreign wheat 
production in nations currently in 
almost 100% import position, but 
realization of such recovery would 
not follow the pattern of World 
War I. 





Allocating Agency 





(Continued from page 9.) 


porary stop-gap which will enable 
mills to pad out their present sup- 
plies to cover a longer period. The 
basic trouble is the slowdown in 
sales by farmers, which has been 
attributed to various causes, but 
which probably fundamentally is due 
to an expectation of higher wheat 
prices in the future, either through 
parity increases: or termination of 
price ceilings altogether next June. 

Unless this problem is solved, mill- 
ers’ wheat bins will be emptied be- 


fore the end of the crop year, and 
CCC allotments will at best only 
postpone that sad day somewhat. 
Many millers of moderate thought 
now express the greatest alarm over 
the wheat outlook for the next six 
months, 


Four Solutions Suggested 

Although patriotic appeals. to 
farmers and some other devices 
have been suggested as remedies 
for the underlying problem, the best 
solutions suggested involve the fol- 
lowing sequence of steps: 

1. Secure a renewed release of 
wheat from CCC stocks to millers to 
take care of the immediate, urgent 
needs, with the hope that the agen- 
cy can replace the wheat later. 

2. Obtain a final and definite 
showdown in Congress on bills which 
would raise parity and thus wheat 
prices. If these are soundly defeat- 
ed, it would affect the farmers’ will- 
ingness to sell. 

3. Follow this Congressional ac- 
tion by an OPA announcement that 
wheat ceilings would not be raised 
for the remainder of the crop year. 
The OPA works on a crop-year basis 
largely and probably could commit 
itself for that length of time. 

4. Make a careful survey of the 
remaining wheat supply in the 
United States to see if there is 
enough wheat to fill the export prom- 
ises made. 

The great disparity between wheat 
marketings and the estimated size 
of the wheat crop naturally raises 
the question of whether or not the 
crop may be overestimated and feed 
use may not be greater than fore- 
cast. Miscalculations of this kind 
could make a great difference in the 
forecast of a 300,000,000-bu carry- 
over next June 30, and these figures 
are the ones used when the export 
allotments are put out. After all, 
even the so-called “final” estimates 
of wheat crops are really preliminary 
ones and often have to be revised 
when the crop year is over. 


Wheat Going for Feed 


Also, the maldistribution of feed 
supplies and the large livestock and 
poultry population may be eating into 
wheat supplies at a faster rate than 
generally believed. Much’ ground 
wheat has been sold for feed, and 
hundreds of country elevators have 
been grinding and shipping all over 
the nation “grain base’ feeds which 
probably include a substantial amount 
of wheat in some cases. Such “leaks” 
in the wheat supply do not show 
up readily in the statistics. 

Outside of all these things farm- 
ers normally are influenced consid- 
erably in old crop movement by the 
progress being shown by the new 
crop. Thus, developing new crop 
prospects will have a greater bearing 
in the next few months. Recent 
snows have been helpful in the South- 
west to correct an incipient drouth 
condition, but more is needed for full 
protection. 
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W. L. TAGGART, COLONIAL 
BAKING PRESIDENT, DEAD 


W. L. Taggart, former president 
of the Taggart Baking Co., Indianap- 
olic, and president of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
died Dec. 18 in Grand Rapids after 
a brief illness. 

Mr. Taggart had lived in Indian- 
apolis, where he was buried, until 
1927, and was widely known. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, three 
sisters, two brothers and three grand- 
children. 
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Tardy Allocations 
Seen As Confusing 


Export Situation 


Washington, D. C.—Delay by the 
Department of Agriculture in an- 
nouncing monthly wheat export au- 
thorizations, issued this month only 
10 days before January movements 
should begin, has caused exporters 
to resort to booking orders on a 
“when-as-and-if” authorized basis, it 
has been learned. 

Several complaints have been 
lodged with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. by wheat export houses, ask- 
ing that action be taken to end the 
tentative booking practice. The cor- 
poration states it lacks authority 
to order abandonment of the prac- 
tice. However, government officials 
connected with the wheat export pro- 
gram said they believed the tech- 
nique will be abandoned when month- 
ly allocation announcements are 
made sufficiently in advance to allow 
the grain to be contracted for and 
moved within the 30-day authoriza- 
tion period. 

In order to make this possible, the 
CCC is expected shortly to announce 
further authorizations, which may 
outline in advance the entire wheat 
export program for the first half of 
1946. 

By selling wheat and flour against 
anticipated authorizations, exporters 
deprive domestic consumers of large 
lots of grain which may possibly 
never be exported, at a time when 
millers are particularly hard put to 
obtain operating supplies. 

Several instances of preauthoriza- 
tion sales were reported, including 
several cargoes destined for Britain 
and one, at least, for Belgium. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RALPH NYE NAMED HEAD 
OF MERCHANTS’ ENCHANGE 


St. Louis, Mo.—Ralph E. Nye, vice 
president of the Denver Alfalfa Mill- 
ing & Products Co., has been nom- 
inated for president of the Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis. Mr. Nye has 
been a member of the exchange since 
1921. 

Other nominations include H. R. 
Diercks, local manager of Cargill, 
Inc., first vice president, and H. E. 
Halliday, C. H. Williamson & Co., 
second vice president. Nominated 
for directors for two-year terms are 
R. E. Lungstras, Dixie Mills Co., W. 
H. Woods, Jr., and H. F. Beckmann, 
Carter Com. Co. 

The election will take place Jan. 
9, but as there is no opposition ticket, 
nomination is tantamount to election. 
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MOLASSES REPROCESSING 
TO AID SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
announced Dec. 20 that it will sell 
12,600,000 gals of high test, or in- 
vert molasses to be reprocessed for 
civilian food usage. The molasses, 
now at Port Everglades, Fla., was 
originally acquired by the Defense 
Supplies Corp. to make industrial 
alcohol for synthetic rubber and mu- 
nitions. 

Greatly reduced needs of these 
programs and presently-short sugar 
supplies make it desirable to divert 
this high-test molasses to the manu- 
facture of syrups for human. {ood 
usage. 
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December 25, 1945 


Distributors Request 
Postponement of 
EnrichmentLaw Date 


New York, N. Y. — Flour distrib- 
utors in New York state are asking 
for the postponement of the effective 
date of the flour enrichment law 
which is scheduled to become effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1946. The distributors 
are reluctant to assume the role of 
“policeman” prescribed for them in 
the statute, which requires that they 
obtain from purchasers of unenriched 
flour signed statements in which the 
puyers certify that the flour will be 
enriched before it is made into bread 
or rolls. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, has requested state officials 
to delay the date the state law be- 
comes effective, since the federal 
regulation requiring enrichment of 
white bread and rolls is still in ef- 
fect and takes precedence over the 
state law. 

The flour distributors’ association 
fears that considerable confusion will 
result if they are required to obtain 
a signed certification from each bak- 
er to whom they sell unenriched 
flour. Acceptance of orders over the 
telephone would be technically in 
violation of the state law, they point 
out, since the order would not be ac- 
companied by the necessary support- 
ing statement regarding enrichment. 

It is expected that the state offi- 
cials will issue a statement this 
week in reply to the request of the 
distributors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO. 
OFFERS BLEACHING AGENT 


New York, N. Y.—The Winthrop 
Chemical Co., Inc., will offer a new 
bleaching agent for flour, starting 
Jan. 1, P. Val Kolb, director of the 
special markets division of the com- 
pany, has announced. 

The product, a combination of ben- 
zoy] peroxide, magnesium carbonate 
and calcium sulphate, will be mar- 
keted under the trade-mark name of 
Oxylite. Mr. Kolb said that the 
bleaching agent has been thoroughly 








<> 


“years. 
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proof tested on a plant scale and 
found to have a “high color removal 
factor.” 

The development research was car- 
ried on in the laboratories of the 
Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. division of 
Sterling Drug, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Hilton-Davis organization has 
had long and successful experience 
in the use of benzoyl peroxide and 
the carriers employed in Oxylite in 
the manufacture of other products, 
Mr. Kolb said. Winthrop’s own re- 
search group in Rensselaer, N. Y., col- 
laborated in the development of the 
new product. 

Oxylite will be packaged in 25-lb 
lock-top metal pails, Mr. Kolb said. 
Its introduction to the trade will be 
supported by a trade paper advertis- 
ing campaign scheduled to start in 
February. 

The Winthrop Chemical Co. first 
entered the milling and baking fields 
in 1940 with enrichment tablets un- 
der the trade name of B-E-T-S. In 
1942 the company introduced its vita- 
min enrichment concentrate, Vex- 
tram, to provide for flour enrichment 
at the mill. 

Mr. Kolb said that Winthrop’s spe- 
cial markets division staff of tech- 
nically trained mill men will service 
the new bleaching agent. Ware- 
house stocks will be maintained in 
New York, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, 
Minneapolis, Portland, Oregon, and 
San Francisco. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


KANSAS, MISSOURI BAKERS 
PLAN JOINT CONVENTION 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas 
Bakers Association and the Missouri 
Bakers Association have scheduled a 
combined spring meeting to be held 
at the President Hotel here, April 
15-17. J. H. Shellhaas is secretary 
of the Kansas association and Fred 
L. Callicotte is secretary of the Mis- 
souri association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN R. RITCHEY DEAD 

John R. Ritchey, 46 years a sales- 
man of machinery and mill supplies 
throughout the Southwest, died Dec. 
22 following a heart attack of less 
than an hour’s duration in a Wichita, 
Kansas, hotel where he had lived 17 
He was well known among 
southwestern millers and grain men. 











Rep. Phillips Charges Subsidy 
Program Will End in Huge Debt 


Washington, D. C.—Rep. John Phil- 
lips of California, charged that fu- 
ture taxpayers and war veterans 
will have to pay a national grocery 
bill of billions of dollars because the 
administration in wartime grabbed 
the dinner check through food sub- 
sidies. 

The subsidies have created pow- 
erful forces of inflation and food 
prices are expected to jump at least 
10% next summer when federal un- 
derwriting ends, Mr. Phillips de- 
clared recently in a House speech. 

Mr. Phillips charged the new deal 
regime with playing politics with the 
groceries American housewives need 
to-feed their families. Subsidies ap- 
pear to be good politics, he added, in 
that the administration is enabled to 
have a club to force the food produc- 
tion industry to bow to the will of 
government regulators. 

Subsidies not only have disrupted 
the food industry, but are responsible 





for artificially creating shortages 
such as that of butter, Mr. Phillips 
declared. He also charged Chester 
Bowles with carefully laying the 
foundation for a perpetual Office of 
Price Administration. 

Mr. Phillips asserted subsidies 
have created the very forces of in- 
flation against which the OPA and 
other. government agencies were sup- 
posed to be fighting, and that Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, is finding subsidies to be the 
most serious problem faced in the 
confused and chaotic picture of food 
production and. distribution. 

Meanwhile, Richard Field, OPA at- 
torney, assured the Senate small 
business committee that the OPA 
would eliminate retroactive subsidy 
payments to the meat industry by 
Feb. -1, -He said the price structure 
would ‘be clear enough by Jan..1 for 
the OPA to calculate prospective sub- 
sidies. 





Frenzy of Bartering Includes 
About Everything in Feed Line 


Kansas City, Mo.—Commodity bar- 
tering reached a new peak of frenzy 
this week under the pressure of lag- 
ging movement of grain and con- 
tinued scarcity of protein feeds. The 
list of grain and feed commodities 
without trading value now has shrunk 
to very small proportions. Even 
commodities such as grain sorghums, 
which previously have been free mar- 
ket goods, have been drawn into the 
whirlpool of exchanging. 

There has been trading before, but 
never anything like this, say men 
with years of experience in the grain 
and feed industries. So tightly bound 
have markets become that practical- 
ly all firms have been forced into 
some kind of bartering to stay in 
business. Nobody wants to barter, 
but nearly everybody has to do some 
of it from time to time. The funda- 
mental cause of the situation, of 
course, is that with all commodities 
scarce and firmly glued to ceilings, 
there can be no price inducement 
given and other means must be found 
to activate selling in many cases. 

The tighter the supply situation, 
the greater the amount of bartering, 
and each week for the past several 
months the knot has drawn a little 
tighter. The latest tug has come 
from the heavy snows in the past 
week that have cut down farm mar- 
ketings and slowed up the already 
anemic movement to market. 

The main new dévelopment in the 
supply picture has been the accumu- 
lating scarcity of wheat, topped off 
recently by the cancellation of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. program of 
selling wheat to millers. When the 
sales total hit close to 5,000,000 bus, 
the CCC called a halt. The agency’s 
stocks are largely committed for ex- 
port for relief of European countries, 
and State Department pressure to 


provide this foreign relief has made 
the CCC adamant about selling any 
more of its stocks. 

The CCC in recent weeks has been 
a major source of wheat for millers 
of the Southwest. Commenting on 
the agency’s action, Jess Smith, 
president of the Associated Millers 
of Kansas Wheat, asserted that mills 
now face a serious shortage of wheat 
and possible cessation of operations 
within 60 days. Millers have ap- 
pealed to the CCC in Washington for 
continuation of the program, but no | 
answer has been forthcoming, Mr. 
Smith said. 

A falling off in flour mill operations 
would add another severe restriction 
on feed supplies. Already the wheat 
shortage has brought about some 
trading of millfeed for wheat, as 
millers try desperately to obtain 
enough grain to continue capacity 
operations. Millfeed thus diverted 
to country stations in many cases 
goes out of its normal channels and 
leaves some feed manufacturers emp- 
ty handed. 

Some upswing in marketings of 
grain is expected next month from 
tax-conscious farmers, but whether 
the results will be sufficient or sus- 
tained enough to keep the flour and 
feed industries going is a debatable 
point now. 

Efforts to obtain statements from 
government officials that grain price 
ceilings will not be raised have been 
futile so far. The price agencies have 
pointed out that by law they are 
compelled to advance ceilings in line 
with parity. Then, too, Congress 
must yet vote continuation of the 
Office of Price Administration be- 
yond June 30; otherwise there will 
be no ceilings at all after that date, 
and action on continuation is not 
likely to come for many weeks. 





S. F. Bakers, Drivers Strike Ends 


San Francisco, Cal. — The bakery 
wagon drivers’ strike, which tied up 
the major share of the bread busi- 
ness in this and other northern Cali- 
fornia cities and had begun its sec- 
ond month here, ended Dec. 22 aft- 
er the arrival of David Beck of 
Seattle, official of the International 
Teamsters Union, and_ settlement 
terms were announced two days later. 
Bread production was scheduled to 
be resumed Dec. 27. 

The night of Mr. Beck’s arrival, 
bakers in all major plants struck de- 
manding a 15% increase based on an 
oven rate of $50.25 per week, and 
employers countered with an offer of 
an increase based on a journeyman 
rate of $46.75. Although settlement 
terms were not announced by Dec. 
24, it was believed that settlement 
would represent a compromise be- 
tween $7.20, the case with drivers, 
and $7.50 a week. 

On Dec. 24 wage settlements were 
announced as $61.50 weekly for bak- 
ery drivers, $63.50 for feeder truck 
drivers, and $67.50 for transport 
truck drivers. Oakland plants will 
pay commissions of 1% on weekly 
business of $450 to $500, and 2% on 
over $500. San Francisco plants 
have agreed to a voluntary commis- 
sion arrangement with increases. 

Although it was reported by Safe- 
way Stores officials that Mr. Beck 
had originally sarictioned the strike 


on the assurance from local labor 
leaders that it would be of short 
duration, international union officers 
were said to be influenced to effect 
settlement on Dec. 22 because of the 
protracted stalemate of negotiations 
and the use of public opinion. 

The strike began at Langendorf 
United Bakeries plants in San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and San Jose and 
rapidly extended, on a sympathetic 
basis, to include other large plants 
in those cities, about 20 bakeries in 
Sacramento and 78 Safeway Stores 
in San Francisco. First action fol- 
lowing settlement was to remove 
pickets from Safeway Stores, which 
opened Dec. 22. 

The strike centered on wage de- 
mands fora base of $62.50 weekly 
for members of the San Francisco 
Drivers Union. Employers, offering 
$60, stated that the average driver 
earned $71 and that their offer con- 
stituted the highest base pay for 
drivers in the country. 

The public scrambled for bread 
from small retail shops, including 
Italian and French bakery. specialists, 
and small retailers found it difficult 
to maintain production because of in- 
gredient scarcities. Housewives, it 
was reported, baked biscuits and 
rolls to offset the conditions imposed 
by the strike, and sandwich shops 
closed in some cases or developed 
different types of food. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Although the wheat crisis 
has been getting more headlines, only a 
scattered few flour buyers show much ap- 
prehension about it, and business maintains 
the normal year-end dullness. One reason 





for the lethargy is that millers are not 
anxious to sell and are not stirring up 
buyers. Few mills have any wheat be- 


yond their present flour commitments and 
are not too sure of getting what they 
have bought “to arrive’ when they need 
it, and in addition most of them are close 
to the limit of their subsidized bookings 
under the government regulation. 

Last week’s sales averaged around 38% 
of capacity, compared with around 55% 
in the preceding week and 53% a year ago. 

The week’s figure includes some PMA 
bookings recorded early last week and a 
scattered export trade with Britain and 
South America. It is certain that both 
domestic and export business would have 
been better had mills sought bookings, 
and with all the alarms in the air it would 
be easy to stir up interest. 

Export trade was only fair, with Latin- 
American and European markets. Scat- 
tered sales still were being made through 
importers, including some fair lots of soft 
wheat flours, but there was less sales ac- 
tivity than earlier in the month because 
mills were reluctant to book. 

Clear offerings are extremely tight, mills 
apparently blending in more of their own 
clear. Offerings in mixed cars with mill- 
feed likewise have grown scarcer, with more 
millfeed being used for leverage to obtain 


wheat. Demand exceeds the supply avail- 
able, but there is less interest in pur- 
chasing by mills because of the high 
prices. 


No mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 2 quiet, 2 slow and 2 dull. 

Quotations Dec. 22, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.35@4.40, bakers 
short patent $3.39@3.41, standard patent 
$3.31, straight grade $3.28@3.31, first clears 
$3.20@3.30, second clears and low grade 
$3@3.10, soft winter short patent $3.53@ 
3.58, cake flour $4.20@4.25, standard grade 
$3.35. 

Oklahoma City: A seasonal pre-holiday 
dullness prevailed and sales averaged only 
20% with a range of 2 to 30%. All sales 
were domestic and were divided equally be- 
tween bakers and family buyers. Opera- 
tions ranged from 50% upward and aver- 
aged 90%, compared with 70% a year ago. 
There was no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, sacks; delivered Oklahoma rate points 
Dec. 22: hard wheat short patent $4@4.43, 
soft wheat short patent $4@4.43, standard 
patent $3.90@4.23, bakers, carloads, 13% 
protein $3.39, bakers in excess of 13%, 10c 
additional and 8c additional for enrich- 
ment; in trucks, bakers unenriched patent 


$3.75. and standard bakers $3.65. 
Omaha: Mills here operated seven days 
last week to produce only about half of 
the flour which could have been _ sold. 
Sales were reported ‘“‘too good.” 
Transportation problems loomed again. 


Congestion at terminals and railroad junc- 
tions was said to be severe. Several firms 
expect a terrific January traffic, due to 
a backlog developing now because of heavy 
holiday traffic. 

Shipping orders were received regularly 
as they have been for several months. 

Quotations Dec. 22: family short patent 
$3.92, standard patent $3.72, bakers short 
patent $3.38, high protein $3.28, fancy clears 
$3.02 and low grade clears $3.82. 


Wichita: Sales were slow, ranging from 
20 to 100% of capacity for an over-all 
average of 48%. Shipping directions 
equalled production, but deliveries were 
slowed down somewhat because of the bag 


shortage. All but one mill operated seven 
days to offset the coming short holiday 
week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business came to a 
virtual standstill last week but not from 
normal causes. Lack of wheat, bags and 
cars figured in the stalemate which is 


typical of this season but the normal situ- 
ation is reversed. Buyers were interested 
in extending commitments, although none 
of the large bakers were in immediate 
need. New business was limited to small 
lots to jobbers and the family trade. Di- 
rections came freely and for the first 
time since the war began many mills were 
able to boost operations to capacity. 


Salina: Export demand for flour recent- 
ly has been heavy’ with only scattered in- 
quiry from the regular trade. Shipping 
directions continue to arrive in good volume. 


Texas: Faced with imminent exhaustion 
of their wheat stocks, mills generally are 
offering no flour, though they continue try- 
ing to take care of regular family flour 
customers, total of such bookings amounts 
to 15 or 20% of capacity. Operations 
are still at top capacity. Quotations Dec. 
21, 100’s: family flour, extra high patent 
$4.05@4.30, high patent $3.80@4.05; stand- 
ard bakers, less than .44% ash $3.52 (ceil- 
ing); first clears $3.15@3.30, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Holiday dullness prevailed 
in the flour market last week, the only 
activity being in continued export inquiry. 
Domestic buyers, including both bakers 
and family flour distributors, displayed com- 
paratively little interest, and bookings were 
light. In fact, all mills are practically 
out of the market, and are holding prices 
at ceilings. Most mill offices closed from 
Dec. 21 to Dec. 26. Sales compilations 
were not available, but were believed to 
be well below the 50% level. A week earli- 
er, they were 71% and a year ago, 40%. 

Great Britain, Brazil and our own goy- 
ernment have all been endeavoring to 
buy flour, for shipment as far ahead as 
May-June, but spring wheat millers are 
sold as far ahead as they feel they can, 
and have nothing to offer until they know 
something more definite about the subsidy 
and future wheat supplies. 

Quotations Dec. 24: established brands 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: The situ- 
ation with country mills is much the same 
as with city plants, except that the former 
are probably having more difficulty in 
getting wheat. Country movement has 
been almost at a standstill, with local de- 
liveries nil. Searcity of raw material is 
said to be hampering sales and production, 
but farmers are expected to sell some of 
their surplus holdings after the turn of the 
year. Heavier running-time would be wel- 
comed, to help care for increased local de- 
mand for millfeed. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The usual pre-holiday dullness 
prevailed last week. Most of the mills 
were out of the market and several oth- 
ers discouraged buyers from contracting 
now. Sales during the week were only 
of the usual fill-in type, but shipping di- 
sales 


rections were good. Family flour 
were few in number and deliveries were 
good. Quotations Dec. 22: spring top pat- 


ent $3.57, standard patent $3.47, first clear 


$3.20@3.41,' second clear 2, family flour 
$4.51; hard winter short patent $3.47@ 
3.57, 95% patent $3.42@3.47, first clear 
$2.85@3.34; soft winter short patent $3.49 
@4.31, 95% patent $3.39@4.06, first clear 
$2.90 @3.15. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported new busi- 
ness as extremely light last week. Bakery 


trade did most of the booking with a 
seattering of sales to blenders’ at the 
ceiling. There was a good demand, but 


mills prefer to go slow so as to have their 
books in order, if and when the subsidy 
ends. Difficulty in getting wheat and bags 
are factors in checking sales. Clears 
were in good demand, offerings small and 
prices firm. Jobbers reported bookings 
small and only for immediate shipment. 
No future deliveries are being sold due to 
present uncertainties. 

Central states mills reported a fairly 
good demand for flour, but due to present 
conditions existing they preferred only to 
take care of immediate wants. Prices are 
firm at the ceiling. 

Quotations Dec. 22: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 
95% $4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; hard win- 
ter bakers patent $3.50, family patent 


$3.65@3.90, straight and 95%. $3.50@3.55, 
first clear $2.85@3.35; spring wheat patent, 
straight and 95% $3.50. 

Toledo: It is becoming apparent that 


there is more business in sight and just 
around the corner than the mills can 
handle. Most mills could probably sell 


much more flour if they could take care 
of it with safety. They have been back- 
ing away from business. There are sev- 
eral causes for this condition—amount 
already on the books, scarcities of wheat, 
cars and bags. It is believed that farm- 
ers haven’t been selling in order to save 
on taxes and that there will be a move- 
ment after the turn of the year. It is not 
impossible that there may be a situation 
where the users of large amounts of flour 
will be looking around for mills that can 
take care of them. The amount of export 
business available is beyond estimate at 
this time. 

Cleveland: The holiday spirit prevails this 
week. Bakers are only interested in pro- 
duction and not purchases, as the de- 
mand for baked goods is extremely heavy. 
Some window displays remind one of the 
prewar days. 

Jobbers are marking time waiting for 
the January subsidy, when some new con- 
tracts for flour will be made to keep pur- 
chases at least 120 days ahead. Most 
mills are able to make prompt shipment, 
providing they have bags on hand. Heavy 
snows in the entire country have caused 
a week’s delay in transportation. 

Mills are not soliciting for new busi- 
ness, being content to reduce contracts 
they have on hand. Quotations are all at 
ceiling prices. First clears and high glu- 
tens are very scarce. The demand for 
family flour has fallen on account of Christ- 
mas shopping and shortage of butter and 
sugar. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring wheat high 
gluten $3.86, short patent $3.76, standard 
patent $3.66, first clear $3.65, hard winter 
wheat short patent $3.76, standard $3.66; 
high ratio short winter wheat patent $4.43 
@4.53, intermediate $4.28, standard $3.63. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales are very light. There is 
no urge on the part of the mills at this 
time to sell as the trade is fairly well 
booked and retail, wholesale and house-to- 
house bakers are more concerned with 
making deliveries and taking care of the 
annual Christmas rush than in considering 
their flour requirements. The unprecedent- 
ed snowstorm created the greatest dif- 
ficulties during the week and in some 
cases forced mills to stop operating, as 
employees were unable to reach their places 
of employment. Some of the plants start- 
ed up late Dec. 20 on about three quar- 
ters normal time and if no further un- 
favorable weather conditions develop they 
hope to soon reach normal operations. One 
big handicap in the way of resumption 
of full operations is the scarcity of box- 
ears and the fact that so many will have 
to be dug out of the immense snowbanks. 
Clears are up 6c. 

Quotations Dec. 22, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, spring standard patent $3.70, 
spring first clear $3.60; hard winter short 
patent $3.80, 95% patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.60; soft winter short patent $3.81, first 
clear $3.45. 

New York: Local flour sales last week 
were limited by mills’ inability and un- 
willingness to accept business. Large buy- 
ers showed interest in purchasing at ceil- 
ings, but only actual requirements were 
filled, and as these were light in view of 
previous bookings, the total volume was 
very small. Mills took care of their reg- 
ular customers, but did not encourage 
buying and the large foreign interest 
that has persisted for many weeks aroused 
little concern, as millers preferred to keep 
any surplus for their regular foreign trade. 
Prices held firmly at ceilings, except for 
clears and although these have not yet 
advanced as far as they can, they were 
sold again at the highest levels in many 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, 


per sack, packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 


per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent ............. $...@3.57 
Spring standard patent ........ ---@3.47 
ye rr ek 3.20@3.41 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.47 @3.57 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.42 @3.47 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.85 @3.34 
Soft winter short patent ...... . 3.49@4.31 
MOCt WHNtet GUPGIBES. 6s es cece 3.39@4.06 
Soft winter first clear .......... 2.90@3.15 
BVO DOME, WME cea decccsevetes 4.40@ 4.55 
: OS. ee 3.80@3.90 
EE, CRUE Ee bw ode vee cee deen ---@3.75 

New York 
Spring first patent ............. Tt$...@3.95 
Spring standard patent ........ ---@3.75 
Sprieme UTS CHAP bie cc sew eee 3.60 @3.75 
Hard winter short patent ...... 3.80 @3.85 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.70@3.75 
Hard winter first clear ........ 3.45 @ 3.60 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.). 
Soft winter first clear ......... 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark 
Semolina, No. 1 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Family patent 


Soft winter straight.. ...@... oc ace 
er es re cote eee ae 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@... ...@... 
Montana std. patent. ...@... ...@... 


*Includes near-by straights. 
winter wheat flour. 
§280-lb cottons. fttHigh glutens. 


++-@... 
3.70 @3.75 
3.77@3.79 
ooe@... 
4.80@4.95 


-.-@4.03 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 
be QS8E 10. ues coc QGRSe ... Gave 
3.00@3.10 er, sere eh et ++. @3.60 
---@... 3.39@3.41 @3.50 -»-@3.80 
on Oe 6 ---@3.31 3.50@3.55 ++ -@3.70 
«--@... 3.20@3.30 2.85@3.35 ---@3.60 
++-@... 3.53@3.58 ...@4.05 ...@3.81 
ee eee -- @3.35 --@3.80 ootteace 
eM es. ves -»- 3.32@3.75 -+»@3.45 
4.45 @4.55 --@ «»@4.95 + -@4.60 
3.85@4.00 @ -@4.45 ~+»-@4.10 
@ 3.62 -+-@3.99 «--@3.98 
Phila. Boston Cleveland *tNashville 
$...@3.83 $3.84@3.87 $...@3.76 $...@... 
++-@3.73 3.74@3.77 ...@3.66 ...@... 
3.55@3.65 3.55@3.60 + -@3.65 Le eee 
-@3.83 3.84@3.87 - @3.76 owe 
-@3.73 3.74@3.77 -@3.66 one @ 
or y's aa ee Ps Bets re. ee 
-+-@... 3.70@3.80 4.43@4.53 - +. @4.69 
*3.45@3.50 3.60@3.70 -+-@4.28 4.70@4.95 
a Ae SO, Sar ae 
«+-@... 3.50@3.60 «++@... 4.25@4.55 
4.60@4.75 vi fees oso GE é-e> a 
-»-»-@3.98 -»-@ -@. 0 HP oes 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]..$...@5.05 $...@65.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.44 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ...@... 


tNashville prices basis, f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft 


tSecondhand cottons. {§98-lb cottons. 
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years, with a heavier demand than supply 
Stocks were feeling the freight car tie-up 
in Buffalo. The fact that mills have been 
running behind in shipments for Many 
weeks has, however, led buyers to build up 
their spot supplies slightly beyond require. 
ments and this has been an insurance 
during the blizzard that has gripped the 
state. Cars are coming through regy. 
larly, though somewhat slowly, with im- 
provements each day as Buffalo digs out, 
Quotations Dec. 22: spring high Blutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.75, clears $3.60 
@3.75; southwestern short patents $3 804 
3.85, standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears 
$3.45@3.60; soft winter straights, Pen 
$3.70@3.75, Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. 


Boston: New flour business is extremely 
hard to uncover. The trade is now con. 
cerned chiefly with the shipping situa. 
tion created in the Buffalo area by the 
severe snowstorms, and mill agents report 
a heavy increase in shipping directions ag 
a result. No immediate effect is anticipat- 
ed, since most buyers have several weeks’ 
supply on hand. Mill warehouses, how. 
«ever, have low stocks and are somewhat 
concerned, Mill agents are not seeking 
new business actively, although they are 
willing to sell up to 120 days in any case 
where the buyer is willing to book future 
requirements. There is no tendency to 
shade prices, however, and the trading basis 
is at ceiling prices so far as mills are 
concerned. Family flour is receiving no 
more attention than bakery types and few 
sales are reported. Quotations Dec, 22: 
spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, short pat- 


ent $3.84@3.87, standard patent $3.74@ 
3.77, first clears $3.55@3.60; southwestern 
short patent $3.84@3.87, standard patent 


$3.74@3.77; Texas short. patent $3.84@3.87, 
standard patent $3.74@3.77; soft winter 
patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60@3.70, 
clears $3.50@3.60. 


Philadelphia: The undertone on flour con- 
tinued to rule firm during the past week, 
with asking prices in most cases at full 
ceilings. The mills are having difficulty 
in obtaining cash wheat and are watch- 
ing their backlogs closely in order to pro- 
tect their position under the subsidy. Quite 
a few are either out of the market or sell 
only limited quantities from time to time, 
until the subsidy situation is clarified. 
Occasional purchases are being made by 
bakers anxious to maintain their position 
as far ahead as possible as a protection 
against possible announcement of termina- 
tion of the subsidy. 

Quotations Dec. 22: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.55@3.65; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter straights 
nearby $3.45@3.50. 


Pittsburgh: Flour business continued on 
a modest basis last week. The mills are 
decidedly firm in their views, and _ prices 
in most cases are at ceilings. A few mills 
will sell 120 days’ ahead, but the ma- 
jority refuse long term commitments. Bak- 
ers and family patent flour jobbers are 
well covered. Mill representatives state 
the trade now is awaiting the announce- 
ment of the January subsidy. Flour sales 
are expected to take the usual first of 
the month upswing if the subsidy is in- 
creased Jan. 1. Demand for fruit cake was 
stated to be exceptionally large for do- 
mestic consumption. Severe snowstorms at 
points both east and west crippled ship- 
ping here the past week. Directions con- 
tinue exceptionally good. 

Quotations Dec. 22: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.68@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.53@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.58@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 


$4.10@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific 
coast $3.73, family flour $4.10@4.71. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The market continues stag- 
nant and, although many mills seem to be 
out of the market because of subsidy un- 


certainty, the supply is adequate for the 
fair demand. 
Quotations: spring wheat $3.75, f.0o.b. 


mill, ceiling; hard winter standard patent 
$3.48, f.0.b. New Orleans; short $3.60; soft 
winter straight $3.60, short $3.75. 


Nashville: Millers, blenders and_ brokers 
indicate that the usual pre-Christmas lull 
in the sale of flour was felt last week. 
New sales were limited almost entirely 
to an occasional lot or so of the better 
grades for fill-in purposes, with only 4 
small amount being booked on the belief 
that the subsidy might be discontinued 
Some mills have withdrawn their quota- 
tions from the market, due to the un 
certainty of the subsidy, and other mills 
are approximately 30 days behind on ship- 


ments, so they, too, are temporarily out 
of the market. Outbound shipments to 
merchants, jobbers and wholesalers in the 


South and Southeast range from slow to 
fair. The sale of fruit cake was reported 
to be better than last year to the domestic 
trade. However, overseas shipments were 
disappointing, due to the large number of 
returning servicemen. All kinds of bakery 
products are selling exceptionally well. Very 
little home baking was done here this 
Christmas, due to the extreme shortage of 
sugar. Larger bakers reported no new 
purchases and smaller bakers bought more 
or less on a day-to-day basis. Snow, sleet 
and freezing weather kept most salesme! 
in their offices. The temperature dropped 
to 8 above zero and this is considered cold 
for the South. 

Quotations Dec. 22: soft wheat cake 
flour $4.69; soft wheat cake flour, not over 
.41% ash $4.02; soft wheat cake flour, .41% 
or more ash $3.79; short patent family flour 
$5.10@5.20, standard - patent $4.95 @6.10, 
straight $4.70@4.95, clear $4.25 @4.55. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


are 


ation Administration. 
comparatively 
ine bookings are very light. 


The government took but a 


its request of 


New ex- 
small. 
China 


bookings are not possible as yet because 


of 


the difficulty of financing. 
the government is expected to handle the 
bulk of this business for some time, 
mestie bookings are good, 


Therefore, 


Do- 
as buyers are 


keeping well ahead in anticipation of dis- 


continuance of the subsidy. 


Mills will need 


additional bookings within the next 30 days 


to 


Quotations Dec. 
gluten $3.57, bluestem bakers $3.32, 
pluestem topping $3.25, cake $3.85, pastry 
$3.02, 
$3.25, 
$2.95, 


high 


pie $3.02, 
whole wheat 
cracked wheat. $2.95. 


keep at a capacity run, 
gradually catching up on their orders. 
22: 


all 


as they are 


Montana $3.62, 


faney hard wheat clears 
100% 


$3.25, graham 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are re- 
ceiving more orders for flour than they 
ean handle and are solidly booked up until 


the 


istry 


end of February. 
of Food 


is the largest buyer. 


The British Min- 


The 


West Indies and Iceland have also placed 
orders lately. South American markets, and 
particularly Brazil, urgently need flour and 
Canadian millers would like to be able to 


give 


but 


those markets 
are unable to do so. 


the 


needed supplies, 
When the re- 


quirements of the British Ministry of Food, 
UNRRA and other regular customers are 
for there is little left for disposal 


cared 
elsewhere. 


Prices are unchanged. 


Quota- 


tions Dec. 22: for export, government reg- 


ulation flour $11.44 per 280 Ibs, 


f.a.s. At- 


lantic winter ports, January seaboard, $11.54 


February; 
$5.05 bbl, 
98's 


cotton, 


Montreal freights, 


is performed. 
The winter wheat flour market 
Domestic buyers have all the flour 


cars, 


top patents for use in Canada 
seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
mixed 


track, Toronto- 


10c extra where cartage 


is un- 


needed for the time being and export trade 
With the equaliza- 


freight 


this flour 
The ceiling is the 


22: 


changed. 

is at a low point. 

tion fee added, 

attract export buying. 
price. Quotations Dec. 

of soft winters $5.50 bbl, 
tons, Montreal 

$6.25 bbl, cotton bags, 


basis; for 
Canadian seaboard, 


is too dear to 


standard grades 
secondhand cot- 
export 


plus equalization fee of $1.75. 
Ontario winter wheat has been coming 


out 


in fair 


quantities recently, 


but farm- 


ers will give it only to buyers having mill- 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Dec. 22: best grades $1.26 bu, Montreal 
freights, which is equivalent to $1.12@ 
1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was down to a minimum, 
with small lots worked to Iceland and 
Trinidad. There were no sales reported 
to the United Kingdom or other European 
countries. Domestic demand continues keen 
and supplies are moving freely. Mills are 
now booked up to the end of February. 
Quotations Dec. 22: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons, 
second patents $4.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Export flour business out of 
this port continues quiet, with no im- 
mediate prospect of improvement. West- 


ern mills, working to capacity on govern- 
ment orders, are not offering for general 
export and the great bulk of the steam- 
ship space available for Pacific countries 
is being taken for government orders. 
In the domestic trade, sales are still 
small 


down, particularly to stores and 
bakers, due to the critical shortage of 
shortening, not to mention the low sugar 
quotas. The large bakers engaged in 
bread manufacture are taking normal 
amounts. 


Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged, 
but various sizes are in short supply. Cash 
car quotations as of Dec. 22 for 98’s cottons: 
top patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, vita- 
min B $4.90. 

Soft wheat flour is moving to the trade 
unchanged at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Kansas City: Offerings slumped below 
the meager levels of recent weeks and 
remain wholly inadequate for filling the 
heavy requirements of the feed industry. 
More millfeed is being tied up to go back 
to the country in deals for scarce wheat 
and, this trend may accelerate; carlots 
$36.50. 

Oklahoma City: There was continued ac- 
tivity in the millfeed market with a 
scarcity of supplies. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, burlaps, for south- 
ern deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts 
$1.95 ecwt; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 


Omaha: The monotonous “demand heavy, 
supply short” is true again of millfeed 
here this week as has been the case for 
many consecutive weeks. Offerings vir- 
tually are not to be had, and trading has 
an apathy indicative of the holiday week. 
Sales of the commodity are light. Quota- 























feed to offer in exchange. That is the 
only way possible now to get supplies, tions: $36.50@37.50, l.c.1., ceilings. 
Prices are at ceiling levels. Quotations Wichita: Situation tighter than at any 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicage Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 18 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% aves Vows 173 173 
Dec. 19 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% ese eoex 173 173 
Dec. 20 172% 172% 180% 180% 1705 170% nees reve 173 173 
May July May July May July May — July May July 
Dec. 21 172% 172% 180% 177% sees 168% eee ese 173 ceee 
Dec. 22 172% 172% 180% 178% cose BOO 173 cece 
Dee. 24 HOLIDAY. 
c- —CORN: \ c OATS- 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 18 have ee 118% 118% a eee Perr 78% 76% 71% 71% 
Dec. 19 118% 118% +. iise< 78% 76% 72% 71% 
Dec. 20 tr. o's 118% 118% ieee sigkts 77 76 71% 71 
‘ May July May July May July May July May July 
Dec. 21 eee ee 118% 118% ee obs 77% 74% 72% 70% 
Dec. 22 118% 118% ina one 6 17% 75 72% 10% 
Dec. 24 HOLIDAY 
- RYE ae FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 18 181% 167% 173% 159% pres yee Th ore ee Fees 
Dec. 19 181% 166% 176 159% 
Dec. 20 176% 166% 171 157% ke = Sheds seas nies ut Tee 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Dec. 21 171% 144% 162% . pee aioe sep’ cee cove owee 
Dec. 22 173% 144% 165% ead 2 ets 
Dec. 24 HOLIDAY 











UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Dec. 15, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


Boston 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 


Kansas 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Omaha 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 

Sioux City 
Joseph 


St. 


Wichita 


Lakes 


5,844 


c—Wheat—7, -——Corn—, -—Oats——, ——Rye——._ --Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
5,555 5,704 99 681 18 24 377 85 3 6 
1,201 2 me er ks on 358 te Pn ee 
5,582 10,735 431 795 8,143 4,875 134 519 1,042 1,240 
6,770 6,626 * -. 1,906 328 ee ry a> es 
1,543 4,953 1,922 3,208 4,895 1,600 2,242 9,026 1,292 2,102 
as 926 55 Pr re o3 of 70 oe be 
4,311 9,714 89 144 2,424 3,874 103 700 3,296 10,624 
5,630 12,858 58 160 469 181 6 46 66 92 
os 3,773 3,738 o* be ve vie és om . 
8,997 9,247 sh ae a ae a4 ie 467 ‘ 
1,569 1,099 668 1,301 474 217 pe 53 36 ‘ 
-++ 23,112 28,398 822 1,009 1,375 76 144 301 278 1,211 
64 881 2 82 161 3 ss -- 8,901 3,999 
1,860 14,876 202 452 13,315 1,748 1,186 1,633 7,314 8,073 
462 849 73 1,302 122 §1 : be 4 27 
1,102 762 11 7 825 ve - 1 1 
8,730 9,211 2,004 1,175 2,909 648 191 27 427 1,222 
oe 20 202 244 os wa as ay 183 
we 1,844 2,184 66 208 “i 21 39 ae 0s we 
3,392 3,587 691 564 1,755 168 15 38 16 197 
31 410 647 181 528 89 o¢ 11 é¥ 23 
2,542 3,345 376 717 1,330 453 2 11 73 42 


22 1 ee a 51 172 





93,175 135,967 8,363 12,230 40,671 14,357 


4,828 12,521 18,262 29,214 


39 




















Demand continues strong 
and supply scarce. Offerings are mostly 
limited to old contracts, a substantial 
amount going to the mixed car trade, with 
flour. One miJl reports unusually heavy 
dock sales. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was as keen 
as ever and slightly expanded offerings 
resulting from stepped up operations were 
readily absorbed. Quotations were at ceil- 
ing: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate. Bran and 
shorts selling at ceilings. 

Fort Worth: Supply situation as tight as 
ever; no offerings and deliveries on old 
contracts continue far behind. ‘Quotations: 
ceiling, wheat bran and gray shorts $42.20, 
sacked. 

Toledo: The unchanged demand is so 
far in excess of any supplies that all mill- 
feeds sell without question at ceiling levels, 
$42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Cleveland: Demand for feed increases 
from every source, while the supply dim- 
inishes. It is impossible to satisfy the 
demand from truckers—small receipts of 
corn and oats have caused this severe 
shortage of feed at this time. All grades 
are quoted at ceiling prices: $42.90 per ton. 

Buffalo: The situation was bad enough 
under previous conditions but is now al- 
most hopeless because of the current bliz- 
zard and storms which has put the flour 
and feed mill operations under the great- 
est handicaps. Production is entirely in- 
adequate to supply the demand. It is 
estimated by some of the mills that the 
storm has set the mills back at least one 
full week’s output at a time when de- 
mand was far in excess of normal supplies. 
Trend is_ firm. Quotations: all varieties 
$41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Offerings extremely limited while 
demand continues heavy. Mill production 
is largely absorbed by prior orders and 
only occasional mixed cars are offered for 
resale. Corn movement is not increasing 
to an extent likely to ease the over-all 
tight situation in the immediate future. 
Quotations: spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 


Philadelphia: The market rules firm, with 
demand readily absorbing the limited of- 
ferings. Quotations: std. bran, pure spring, 
hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour 
and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed conditions remain 
fundamentally unchanged. Offerings of any 
kind are extremely scarce, and demand 
shows no slackening at all for any type 
of offerings. Severe snowstorms worked 


previous time. 


havoc with deliveries from the West or. 
East. Demand was heightened by many 
people calling for increased amounts 


of millfeeds to store in case of being un- 
able to get back to the market because 
of continued snowstorms impeding traffic 
further. Ceiling, $44.85. 

Nashville: Demand is heavy due to freez- 
ing weather which requires more _ feed- 
ing of livestock. Offerings are limited and 
supplies are light. Quotations continue 
at the ceilings, both bran and shorts $43.30 
@ 44.30. 

Portland: Mill run, 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed demand continues steady 


bran, shorts, midds. 


with demand exceeding supply. Mills are 
booked into March. Plants are to observe 
the Christmas and New Year holidays. 


Quotations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run, blended, white and midds. $36.30, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: $37, 
ceiling. California prices: $42.08, carlots, 
f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los Angeles prices 
up $1 ceiling. 
Toronto-Montreal: 
with heavy demand. 
ing prices and the 


Millfeed is meeting 
Its cheapness at ceil- 
fact that other feeds 
are none too plentiful has tended to in- 
crease consumption. Supplies are away 
below requirements of the domestic market. 
Quotations Dec. 22: domestic ceiling, bran 
$29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues good for 
all types of millfeed, and despite the high 
production supplies are far short of re- 
quirements. Practically all of the supplies 
from western mills continue to move to 
eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 

Vancouver: Situation is becoming tighter 
and dealers on the coast are finding it 
more difficult to get western mills to take 
orders and in many cases there are long 
delays in filling such orders. Heavy east- 
ern buying is credited for this shortage. 
At the same time the domestic demand 
is growing and is expected to continue 
as long as millfeed prices are out of line 
compared with feed grains. Dealers are 
keeping up a strict rationing plan on all 


sales. Prices are firm at ceiling levels, cash 
car quotations being: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye fiour quotations reacted 
18c cwt from low point early in the week. 
The strength created possibly a little more 
interest, but actual bookings were again 
light—only a few scattered carlots. How- 
some buyers have asked mills for 


ever, 
quotations on flour for shipment May-June 
next, after ceilings on rye take effect. 


Not knowing what dark rye flour might 


sell at then, or what the premiums on cash 
grain might be, sales for next summer ship- 
ment are not believed advisable at this 
time. Pure white rye flour $4.45@4.55 
sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium §$4.35@4.45, pure dark $3.85@4, 
with going price on top grade in New York 
reported at $4.85. 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged with 
sales and shipping directions slow. Pure 
white flour $4.95, medium $4.85, dark $4.45, 
rye meal $4.70. 

Philadelphia: The market was irregular 
last week, developing a firmer tone dur- 
ing the early portion due to the strength 
in futures. Prices at one time showed 
advances of 10c. This was subsequently 


lost under bearish outside advices and 
there was little net change at the close. 
Offerings are light, but demand is also 


light, as buyers lack confidence and are 
operating only as impelled by immediate 
necessity. White patent $4.60@4.75. 

Chicago: Demand was quiet last week. 
Business was of the usual holiday type 
with only scattered sales. Directions con- 
tinued good; white patent rye $4.40@4.55, 
medium $4.30@4.45, dark $3.80@3.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand continues light. Bak- 
ers are using as little rye as_ possible, 
and both bakers and jobbers continue to 
purchase rye flour only when it is abso- 
lutely necessary. Rye flour, fancy white 
$4.63@4.73, medium rye flour $4.53@4.63. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours at this 
time is still on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Supplies are adequate with trend firm. 
Quotations, cottons: white $4.60, medium 
$4.50, dark $4.10. 

New York: Business on rye flour is dull 
as the fluctuating markets limit interest 
and buyers await more definite levels in 
view of lack of any pressing need. Pure 
white patents: $4.80@4,95. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.69, medium 
dark $4.80, Wisconsin pure straight $5.61, 
Wisconsin white patent $5.91. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are having a quiet spell. Buyers 
are covered until after the holiday and 


there has been no export demand recently. 
Ceiling prices prevail. Quotations Dec. 22: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in 
mixed cars; oatmeal in 98-lb jutes $3.85 
bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: It is difficult to confirm any 
export business in oatmeal but domestic 
demand continues good, and with much 


colder weather, the mills have had to step 
up production. Quotations Dec. 22: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 


20% over rolled oats. 
Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Dec. 24 at $5.05 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 


packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Dec. 21, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

ee 12,735 925 5,994 9,518 
Private terminals sie Me 2 1 
Winter storage 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














afloat ....... oe ee oe 206 

WEES: isiveas cs 12,735 925 6,036 9,724 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 10,751 443 209 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

FESONE sicsiavews 4,789 oo 824 1,445 
Churchill ...... - 1,878 es ee ee 
Prince Rupert .. 1 oa ae eo 
Victoria ...cse0% 26 we oe oe 

| ore 30,155 925 7,304 11,378 

Year ago 57,990 1,891 3,203 5,533 
Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,112 16 652 810 
Pacific seaboard. 1,780 ns 9 15 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OTB. GIV. . 0 6:0 oe 15 $e 22 166 

TOCAIM 63. iu 3,906 16 683 990 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

a Pree oe vs - oe 

eh 703 8 408 314 
Pacific seaboard. 1,145 ns 19 29 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Orn GIV. 5 <c0s 188 ae 2 20 

TOUS os vices 2,036 8 428 363 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1 to Dec. 21, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 141,895 2,742 29,113 32,160 
Pacific seaboard. 18,370 1,119 372 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
GFR. GEVs. ...0 3.88 §12 1,079 1,507 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 21, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 179,207 3,163 35,769 25,361 
Pacific seaboard. 23,279 1,072 162 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern div. ...... 6,083 ws 330 72 
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| WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED — SHIFT WHEAT MILLER. 
Apply at Employment Office, Post Prod- 
ucts Division, General Foods Corp., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 





SALESMAN WANTED —BY HIGH-TYPE 
flour mill. To call on all classes family 
flour buyers in Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
northern Mississippi. Established brands 
with quality reputation. Good opportu- 
nity. Correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 7702, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
: v 


DISCHARGED VETERAN, AGE 38, WITH 
5 years’ experience as a trick miller and 
ten years’ elevator and mill work, look- 
ing for a good place to settle down. 
Address 7686, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
* PERI TTI EEN TRI 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FIVE DOUBLE STANDS 9x18 AND TWO 
9x24 Allis, Nordyke or Great Western 























roller mills, Percentage feeders, etc., 
also complete 100- to 150-bbl flour mill. 
I will dismantle and load same. S. P. 
Megli, 423 E. 4th St., Newton, Kansas. 





FOR SALE 


1 Clermont Egg Noodle Cutter— 
fully equipped motors, guards 
and switch boxes, 5 sized cutting 
rollers and conveyor. A-1 con- 
dition. 

1 Clermont Dough Brake—fully 
equipped motors, guards and 
switch boxes. | A-1 condition. 

1 Clermont One-Man Dough 
Brake. ..A-1 condition. 

Address 7707, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 


Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
jer Spee ~ used within ninety days 

. Maximum two insertions, 

40 words a insertion. Right is re- 

pS to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











F L 8) U ny eb i ertig 
Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat ur Wheat 


Fuit Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


CHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 


Export Remedies 





(Continued from page 9.) 


was seen that some radical methods 
would have to be adopted to move 
wheat from interior points to ports. 
This condition caused the block train 
movement in a shuttle service from 
interior terminals to ports to be re- 
vived as. the only method through 
which our wheat export commit- 
ments could be fulfilled. 

This proposal will be on the calen- 
dar for consideration when govern- 
ment and industry grain and trans- 
portation officials meet with railroad 
representatives from the highest pol- 
icy levels immediately following 
Christmas. 

Opposition from grain merchandis- 
ers, flour millers and operating offi- 
cials of the railroads is expected. 
This opposition stems from the 
knowledge that car requirements at 
the country level to maintain a flow 
of export wheat to the shuttle serv- 
ice trains may be so great as to de- 
prive millers and grain merchandis- 
ers of supplies for their regular cus- 
tomers. Feed trade opposition par- 
ticularly from the deficit areas in the 
East is likely to be sharp if it be- 
comes clear that they will find their 
supply threatened by car diversion 
to the export program. 

It also is seen that demands for 
motive power in the country to main- 
tain a steady flow of wheat to the 
major terminals may be inadequate 
to service demands for supplies for 
domestic customers and the export 
program. 


Forward Buying: May Boomerang 

At the country level two influences 
which might stymie any program are 
the reluctance of the farmers to sell 
their wheat supplies and the forward 
buying activities of the flour millers 
who are reported to have accumu- 
lated wheat stocks in country eleva- 
tors for future delivery. Evidence 
that the millers were engaged in this 
practice first came to light several 
weeks ago when some mills in the in- 
terior reported that country eleva- 
tors were selling wheat only on the 
basis of forward delivery, plus stor- 
age and carrying charges until the 
wheat was ordered out by the miller. 

Reaction of grain and milling in- 
dustry officials to the possibility that 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + 4 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 





drastic action concerning railroad op- 
eration was imminent has_ been 
mixed. Within the grain trade there 
is a willingness to co-operate with 
the government in putting over its 
export commitments, but at the same 
time it is predicted that formal, al- 
though token, opposition will haye 
to be made from the grain trade 
which might not be able to service 
mill customers. 

Flour millers are expected to pro- 
test vigorously if the shuttle train 
service threatens to interfere with 
delivery of wheat to mills. This op- 
position is likely to be the greatest 
from mills in the Southwest, where 
difficulty in obtaining wheat has 
been pronounced for several weeks 
and probably would worsen when the 
CCC enters the market aggressively 
to procure supplies for export. 


Bread Crisis Predicted 


Some of the more heated com- 
ments from millers go so far as to 
indicate a crisis in bread production 
unless the flow of wheat to mills is 
speeded. 

Tightness in wheat supplies will 
ease after Jan. 1, it is hoped in gov- 
ernment and trade circles, as income 
after that date would be transferred 
to a new tax period. That explana- 
tion has been repeatedly advanced 
whenever a tightness in any of the 
grains has appeared and it is difficult 
to appraise the merit of this predic- 
tion. 

An unraveling of the boxcar snarl 
probably will be the No. 1 problem 
and if sufficient cars are made avail- 
able at the country level so that 
mills can take delivery of wheat now 
held at country stations during the 
period when the export accumula- 
tion occurs, country elevators may 
be cleaned out and an aggressive at- 
tempt to break loose farm stocks 
will get under way. 

Emphasis on grain export movye- 
ment is likely to retard flow of feed 
grains, although any further curtail- 
ment of this traffic hardly could 
make worse an already bad situation. 
The movement of corn has been dis- 
appointing, although country observ- 
ers report that consequential quanti- 
ties are moving in the corn belt in 


trucks at prices which are suspectéd, 


a ee * 


to be black market. 


Black Markets Reported 

Widespread black market. opera- 
tions now reported prevalent in the 
corn belt appear the result of dis- 
regard of price control since V-J Day 
and this lack of compliance might 
be. a factor in the reluctance of farm- 
ers to deliver wheat until it it known 
what will be the future of the price 
control agency after June 30, 1946. 
Rehearsals for the coming fight on 
the price law are now being staged 
before the Senate small business 
committee, but a policy showdown is 
not likely until the formal hearings 
start before the Senate banking and 
currency committee in mid-February. 

Sessions between grain and milling 
industry representatives, railroad offi- 
cials and government grain men im- 
mediately following this week’s holi- 
days are expected to develop a policy 
which will have to be followed if our 
wheat export commitments are at- 
tained. 


CCC Stocks No Mill Source 


One thing appears certain at this 
time and that is that mills cannot 
look to the CCC wheat stocks as a 
source of supply. It is most likely 
that the CCC will be an active buyer 
of wheat rather than a seller. 

The adoption of a block train shut- 
tle service from interior terminals to 
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ports is considered feasible from the 
point of view of railroad operation, 
now that military freight has been 
curtailed, but the impacts on mer. 
chandising operations and milling op. 
erations are other matters that are 
loaded with political dynamite, par. 
ticularly if many mills were forceg 
to suspend operation through inabjj. 
ity to obtain stocks. However pain. 
ful the alternative, it appears prob. 
able that the government will honor 
its export obligations, inasmuch as 
government policy officials are wres. 
tling with knotty international prob. 
lems at this time. 


Price Future Uncertain 

Price-wise. the future is exceed- 
ingly difficult to estimate. Several 
processors are bearish on grain prices 
in late March. They see the export 
commitment filled by that time and 
if the forward mill buying is as great 
as reported, present firm prices at 
ceilings may be honeycombed right 
down to the farm level. 

From the bullish viewpoint, there 
is a very real demand for domestic 
cereal and feed grains in Europe. 
Restoration of bread rationing in 
France ‘is seen as a foregone conclu- 
sion in informed circles here. The 
British food situation is probably as 
bad as at any time during the war, 
Our own consumption of food is pro- 
ceeding at peak levels, according to 
J. B. Hutson, undersecretary of agri- 
culture, who estimates the present 
rate at 15% above prewar levels, as 
compared with an 8% increase dur- 
ing the war. 

In a speech before the Ohio state 
extension conference on Dec. 20, Mr. 
Hutson stated that “it appears that 
the need for food will outweigh any 
fear of general surpluses for a good 
many months to come.” 

He went on to say that we have 
a huge demand for wheat and that 
arrangements will be attempted to 
fill that demand, but it may be im- 
possible to move the indicated re- 
quirements. Mr. Hutson said that in 
the last half of 1945 we would have 
exported 175,000,000 bus of wheat 
and that estimated exports for the 
first half of 1946 would be 225,000,- 
000 bus. Clearly pointing the way 
to drastic action now seen as immi- 
nent this week, Mr. Hutson stated 
significantly “to reach our wheat ex- 
port goal we will need vigorous ac- 
tion, especially with regard to in- 
ternal transportation.” After the 
1946 crop, Mr. Hutson looks for a 
more normal demand for wheat and 
little likelihood that we can main- 
tain our present wheat export level. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 15, 1945, and Dec. 16, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 








Canadian 
-~American— -—in bond—- 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. 
15 16 15 16 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


West. : «03. 108,677 158,510 26,862 37,559 
See wore 9,203 12,321 soit ee 
OMAR 3 05.5% bs 44,215 15,547 (4,070 8,119 
ea 4,920 12,651 175 691 
Barley 22,274 32,561 664 958 
Flaxseed 7,419 3,715 223 sal 
Soybeans . 23,909 24,926 


Stocks of United States grain pene store ‘in 
Canadian markets Dec. 15 (figures for cor 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (60,000) bus; corm, 
none (387,000); soybeans, none (119,000). 





FIRM INCORPORATED 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Homie Maca- 
roni Co., here, has been incorporated 
in Columbus with authority to issue 
250 shares of no par value common 
stock. The incorporators are Charles 
Lamarca, Rose Totino and Crescen- 
tino Romano. 


é 
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ARNOLD 


‘acOeee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 














Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











WHEAT ACREAGE PROBLEM 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—At the Dominion- 
provincial agricultural conference in 
Ottawa recently the federal minister 
of agriculture suggested that there 
should be no increase in the 1946 
wheat acreage in Canada from that 
of 1945. Whether western Canadian 
farmers will comply with this advice 
or not remains in doubt, according 
to dispatches from the west. By this 
suggestion agricultural authorities 
hope to encourage maintenance of 
the acreage seeded to coarse grains. 
However, wheat is the favorite crop 
of western farmers. The change- 
over during the war years from 
wheat to larger acreages of coarse 
grains was partly the result of offi- 
cial urging and fears of difficulties 
in disposing of the large wheat sur- 
plus accumulated during these years. 
Then, too, farmers were raising more 
hogs for which coarse grains were 
needed more than is now the case. 

With wheat at present in heavy de- 
mand for export and the surplus 
rapidly diminishing, farmers are in- 
clined to.be bullish on wheat. They 
feel it will be easier to get good 
prices for it than for coarse grains 
and the fact that wheat is now sell- 
ing for export on a basis of $1.55 
bu, and this is a ceiling price, con- 
firms this opinion on their part. 

It is pointed out, therefore, that 
for these reasons many farmers are 
planning an increase in wheat acre- 
age at the expense of other grains 
and with the war out of the way it is 
felt it will be more difficult for gov- 
ernment advice to change such plans. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GARFIELD WESTON STARTS 
NEW INDIA ENTERPRISE 


Vancouver, B. C.—A _ new link in 
the vast chain of industry enterprises 
belonging to Garfield A. Weston, mil- 
lionaire “biscuit king” of this. city, 
has been forged with the report that 
a new and important venture has 
been started by one of his companies 
in India. 

Reported as heading this new de- 
velopment, which includes opening 
an entirely new business, is one of 
Mr. Weston’s sons, probably Grainger 
Weston, former lieutenant in the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 

It is understood that Mr. Weston, 
Jr., is already in Hyderabad, India, 
having gone there by air from Can- 
ada, and special machinery is now be- 
ing shipped from this country. 

It is also reported that the Weston 
interests will extend their India ven- 
ture in Australia, possibly market- 
ing the products of the Hyderabad 
plant. Some of the Weston products 
made in the Vancouver factory are 
now being marketed in the antipodes. 

Mr. Garfield Weston and close as- 
sociates are at present absent from 
Vancouver on business so no state- 
ment was available regarding the re- 
ported new venture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ADDITION COMPLETED 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Wendelin Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, has completed con- 
struction of a one-story brick and 
structural glass addition to its plant 
at 1430 South St. The new addition 
will house company offices formerly 
housed on both the first and second 
floors of the plant, and will provide 
for more selling space on first floor. 
The company expects to spend about 
$40,000 for remodeling and new 
equipment in 1946, according to Vic 
Wendelin, company official. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 








BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


w 


Flour at its best . . . that’s what 
you get in these three notable 
brands. Today, as always, you 


can depend on their high, un- 


changing quality because they 


are milled right from preferred 


wheats. 


tr 
The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


| CABLE: LAKURON ihe) fe], hee peer -V. 7Vey:\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.P.R. 


ov. 
P U R | T ¥. o T I R EK K S TA R S VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Possessing one of the finest harbours 


in Canada, the port of Victoria, consist- 


( A NA DA @ R « ‘ ing of three harbours, the Outer Hi arbour, 
the Inner Harbour and Esquim: alt 
Harbour, is particularly important to 


Canada. 
Capital of British Columbia, Victoria 
has an impressive group of fine buildings, 


G Wy = AT W & S T of which the Provincial Parliament 
Buildings are the most imposing. 

Noted for its marvellous year ’round 

BATT iL - climate, Victoria has gained particular 

recognition as a tourist centre. It is con- 

sidered to be the most English of all 

| A : T L A N D Canadian cities—a particularly charming 

place to live. 

Strategically located on Vancouver 

Island on Canada’s West Coast, Victoria 

4 U Te) N is an important shipping centre to 

Australia, New Zealand, Dutch East 

Indies and Asiatic countries. Its many 

industries, closely allied to the natural 


UNIFORM felUy.Vabe @ucitr-y'a-\ NTEED resources of the Island, are important. 








FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


CL AAR CTS SAE TREY Psat” 


JUTE 
ie) BAGS comm [i 
BAGS JUTE COTTON BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories—montreaL - toronto =» L KE CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


"sal Nese Pamous 
fe) WHEAT. 
oe ° TONIK w ARTS 








ROYAL HO 
FAMOUS 


BUFFALO [—~ Sa SS 2 
Mills at 


ocive moe. ~The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED NONTREAL "FORT WILIAM 


INNIPEG EDMONTON 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO, ONTARIO 


- CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


—— 





Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





De 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


- | LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Ro yt Cyiyt F lour “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Mills Limited 


VER - ran 7ARY - M 





* * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND Lond 
CANADIAN = 








SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


= Wage 2? 


























Since a ! 
Sales hirhardson & bons 


OATMEAL Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


C/ 


By 





















Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT nx. ©. PRATT 


W-+SASKATOON 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Vel haa - MONCTON 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Exp orter 
if E Ah ER 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 6% King Street, Eust 
Winnipeg, Manitoba FORONTO, CANADA 
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“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 




















Mitt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
a 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 











Grain Shippers 
Special Service to Flour Mills on 


= 
Export and Domestic Domestic and Export 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
— TORONTO ELEVATORS 


Toronto 





“Lane LIMITED 
Western Assurance Canada 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
P. 0, THOMPSON CO.,LTD, MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
Royal Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 








APPLETON & COX, INC., “e ns 
American Agents SUPERB 1894) 


111 John Street, New York Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














COATSWORTH & COOPER | @!1®S!™E BROS. Pty.,Ltd. 


LIMITED FLOUR MILLERS 





SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


G ral n and CABLE ADDRESS, “GILLESPIE,” SyDNEY 














LIMITED 


weno ond Importers 








\N 
Shing 


xg Oe 











Feeds W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
— Flour Millers 


TORONTO, CANADA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuiuTEN,’’ Melbourne 


















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ‘‘Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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te invicate 
] Our sources OF 
3 4 SUPPLY FROM 





STRATEGIC LOCATION 


A cmME~Ewans GoMPany 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





















SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone $2 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
















Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSatie Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]TLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 













WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 














MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











The spokesman of the committee 
of faithful church-goers started an- 


grily to speak. “You said, Brudder, 
in your sermon las’ Sunday, dat dar 
wouldn’t be no cullud persons in 
Hebb’n.” 

The new minister, graduate of a 
northern theological school, and full 
of all sorts of ideas that seemed very 
radical to his flock of old-timers, 
shook his head wearily. ‘No, broth- 
ers. What I said was that persons 
with chicken stealing propensities 
and activities could not be admitted 
to Heaven.” 

“Yes, sur, sho’ you did, an’ while 
de phraseology am diff’rent, de sen- 
timent am de same!” 


¢$¢¢ 
‘What do you mean, you go steady 
with Mary because she’s different 
from other girls?” 
“She’s the only one who’ll go out 


with me.” 
¢?¢¢ 
“What kind of a guy is our first 
sergeant?” 


“Well, it’s like this: when you first 
meet him, you don’t like him,’ but 
after you get to know him better, 
you fairly hate him.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“Oh, what a funny looking cow,” 
gushed the chic young thing from the 
city. “Why doesn’t it have horns?” 

“There are various reasons why a 
cow doesn’t have horns,” patiently 
explained the farmer. “Some are 
born without horns and do not grow 
them until late in life. Others are 
dehorned; yet others never have 
them. The reason why this particu- 
lar cow does not have horns is be- 
cause it’s not a cow at all. It’s a 


horse.” 
¢$¢¢ 


Patient’s Wife: Is there any hope, 
doctor? 

Doctor: 
hoping for. 


Depends on what you're 


¢¢ ¢ 


The great scientist scanned the 
heavens through the huge telescope. 
Intent upon the sight, he remarked 
to a colleague, without turning his 
head, “It’s going to rain!” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“My corns hurt!” 

¢ ¢ 

First Fisherman: It’s getting late 
and we haven’t caught a single fish. 

Second Fisherman: Well, let’s let 
two more big ones get away and then 
go home.—Vesta Jesta. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Dad: Did you have the car out 
last night, son? 
Son: Yes, Dad. I took some of 
the boys over to the High School. 
Dad: Well, tell the boys I found 
one of their little lace hankies. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Student: Professor, why do you 
use three pairs of glasses? 
Professor: I require one pair for 
outdoors, another pair for indoors, 
and the third pair to look for the 
other two, 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


& 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Flour Specialists fice fos’ 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PHILADELPHIA 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Ch b of C ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUOT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


| 50 Wellington Street 
| 
| 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





_ Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


50 Wellington Street 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 








Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


GLASGOW 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 
Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 


- GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. vo 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & co. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast . 


19 Waterloo St. 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


50 Wellington St. 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


| 45 Hope Street 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ““DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


GLASGOW 


GLASGOW 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘‘FgLIXCOHEN” 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
- _Damrak 47-48 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address “Cleo.” All codes used. 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: Dé Twentsche Bank 


E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 
E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of \ City 

of New York, N 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


(Anton Sorensen) 


| DUSLIN. ateaer a ces — Bank, Led., Poultry & 

| 

WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
| 


LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
te 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Pxiiip,’’ Dundee 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. .. (Belfast Ltd.'N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “‘Visco”’ 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 





FEEDSTUFFS- 5 """ 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. 


CHICAGO 











[ANALYSES | 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 






Prompt Servic 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana CHICAGO 








tlh —_ 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 


LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 








We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





FLOUR— GRAIN PRobUCTS 
Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
oe 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 
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e INDEX OF ADVERTISERS « 








A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Alva Roller Mills 

Amber Milling Co. 

Amendt Milling Co. 

American Bag Co. 

American Bakers Machinery Co... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. . ° 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

Arnold Milling Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co. 


B 


Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Belan, Mathew C. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Flour Mills . 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Borden Co. 

Bouwman, E. & W. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Bradley & Baker 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 


Cc 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 

Carr, P. E. .. 

Carson, Robert, 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co 
Chapman & Smith Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. 
Cohen, Felix 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. 
Crawford & Law 

Cream of Wheat Corp. 

Crete Mills, The 

Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Bag Co. 

Crown Mills 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 

Day Co. 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 

Deutsch & Sickert Co. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 

Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. 

Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Co. 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 

Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 

Dunwoody Institute 

Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 

Elkay Products Co, 

Enns Milling Co. 

Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., 

Essmueller Co. 

Evans Milling Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co 
Farquhar Bros. 


Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 

Ferbo Co. 

Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America, Inc 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Fort Morgan Mills .. 

Franco, Francis M. 

Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


G 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 

General Baking Co. 

General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 

George, S., Co. 

Gillespie Bros., 

Globe Milling Co. 

Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodlander Mills Co. 

Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hachmeister, Inc. 

Hamm, J. M. ° 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Handees Co. 

Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. 

Heide, Henry, 

Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd 
Horan, Hubert J. 

Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Houston Milling Co. 

Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Innis, Speiden & Co 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


J 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., 

Jewell, 

Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc. 

Junction City Milling Co. 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 

Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 

Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, 

Kimpton, W. 8S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co 
King Midas Flour Mills 

King Milling Co. 


Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


La Grange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., 

Larrowe Mills, Inc. 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 

Loken & Co. 


Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


M 


McLean, W. D. 

McVeigh & Co. 

Maney Milling Co. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Merck & Co., 

Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 


N 


National Almond Products, Co. 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Grain Yeast Corp. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., 

Neill, Robert, Ltd, 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co. 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Northern Publishing Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Omega Machine Co. (Division of 

Builders Iron Foundry) 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. 

Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 

Pearlstone, H. S., Co 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ove 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Raible, J. R., Co. 

Red River Milling Co 

Red Star Yeast, & Products .Co... 
Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co. 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co. 


S 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 

St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 

St. Regis Paper Co 

Saxony Mills 

Schneider, W. H., Co...... 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Security Milling Co., 

Seedburo Equipment Co. 

Shellabarger Mills 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, 

Shevelove, J. J. 

Short, J. R., Milling Co. 

Siebel Institute of Technology 

Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 

Skandinavisk Mel Import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 

Southwestern Laboratories ° 

Spillers, Ltd. 

Spindler, L. G. 

Spokane Flour Mills Co. 

Sprake & Co. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 

Staley Milling Co. 

Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.) 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co. 

Stivers, Theo. 

Stolp & Co., 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 

Stonhard Co. 

Stratton Grain Co. 

Strisik, S. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 

Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. §S. 
Tidewater Grain Co, 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 

Twin City Machine Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 

Union Machinery Co. 
Universal Mills 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders . 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen...... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 

Vis, P. C., & Co... 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, 


WwW 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... 
Western Assurance Co. 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & 
Grain Agency 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. oes 
Western Star Mill Co. 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
White, Bob 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. .. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
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he N-A Representative is not just a “front-office” caller 
— you're more likely to find him, with flour on his shoes, out 
in the mill or up in the laboratory. He’s a practical man and 
he’s there to give you the benefit of his and N-A’s nation- 


wide experience. 

So why not call on him, when you have problems in 
maturing, processing or enriching? He and his products 
— Agene, Novadelox and N-Richment-A — are always at 


your service. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9 e NEW JERSEY 








THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need “‘full exposure”’ to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly... 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods . .. skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 

Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high proportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 


Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 

82.8% ranged from poor to fair 
17.2% were considered adequate. 

Of the grade school pupils’ 
lunches, 

67.8% ranged from poor to fair 
32.2% were considered adequate. 

While the study was limited to 
a week-long test ina Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 


General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 

A booklet, ‘Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,” describes in de- 
tail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Mi. lie Mi 
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Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
© 1945—GENERAL MILLS, INC3 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


cere 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT .. or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
. +. natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


_ One of a series 
in educational, 


of CT. Fs 9Pppearing 
medical and health 


9rain product foods 
ace in the diet. 

















